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TYPES OF THEORIES 


In looking backward at the social theories of the past, it seems 
to me that they, practically at least, assume the subcranial point 
of view. Let us glance briefly at some of these theories. It is 
easy to place the old abstract individualism, with its practical 
egoism. For Hobbes the individual is himself and himself alone. 
Society is but an artificial addition, extraneous to human nature. 
While Hobbes regards the artificial addition as an indispensable 
means to peace and happiness, modern anarchy regards society as 
at best a necessary evil. For Herbert Spencer it is a temporary 
police supervision, until human nature shall have embodied within 
itself the necessary social instincts for unconstrained living together; 
for Nietzsche, it is but a philistine conspiracy on the part of the 
weak and cowardly to suppress the strong and fit. 

The absorbing biological interest of the last generation could not 
help making itself felt in social theory. Society is fundamentally an 
organism, so the biological school tells us. The analogies between 
the organism and society have been worked out into striking and 
sometimes fantastic detail: The organism is the union of soul and 

? Presidential address of the Western Philosophical Association delivered at 
Northwestern University, March 21, 1913. 
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body, we are told. Though an organism is a whole, it has parts ani- 
mated in their own way and playing into the whole. The organism 
is developed from within outward in a life-history. If we transfer 
these analogies to the state, for example, we find that here too we 
have the union of soul and body, the body being the constitution 
with its articulate provisions. In the state, too, we have members, 
the officials and the offices with their varied spiritual functions, 
forming a coherent internal organization and acting as a unit in 
external relations. The state like the organism grows, though, 
since popular passion and strong individual interest may deflect 
the course, it may not grow quite so regularly as the organism. 
Such in brief is the brilliant sketch of Bluntschli in his The Theory 
of the State." On the ethical side writers like Leslie Stephen empha- 
size that “the individual is moralized through his identification 
with the social organism’; and that “‘the conditions, therefore, 
of the security of morality are the conditions of the persistence of 
society.’ 

But after all the social organism is merely a metaphor, a vague 
analogy. Even if we should go so far on the biological side as to 
credit each cell of the complex organism with a mind of its own, 
still we should be entirely ignorant of the flow of energy from one 
cell to another; and our ignorance in the one case furnishes a poor 
explanation of the intimate relations which come within our experi- 
ence in the other. The unity of society, as has often been pointed 
out, is not an organic but a psychological unity. It is a unity of 
value and not a mere unity of external continuity. In order to 
arrive at any intimate understanding of social relations we must 
use psychological and not biological tools. 

More profound in its insight, and more genial to our thinking, 
is the attitude of speculative idealism. Here at least we have a 
recognition that the unity of society must be an intimate unity. 
It must figure somehow within the terms to be related. The 
social unity must be essentially psychological; and it must be more 
than the unity of each individual mind. This is as true in our 
theoretical relations as in our practical. In order to any common 

* See especially pp. 16 ff. 

2 Science of Ethics, p. 454. 
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understanding, a supra-individual unity must somehow dip into 
our finite centers. It is this which makes us overlap and makes us 
imply more than we seem. In the words of Emerson: “Persons 
themselves acquaint us with the impersonal. In all conversation 
between two persons tacit reference is made to a third party, to a 
common nature. That third party or common nature is not social; 
it is impersonal; is God.’* How intimate this unity is to our 
own individuality is also emphasized by Emerson: “Ineffable is 
the union of man and God in every act of the soul. The simplest 
person who in his integrity worships God becomes God; yet forever 
and forever, the influx of this better and universal self is new and 
unsearchable.” This intimacy of life enables the finite person to 
say: “Behold I am born into the great, the universal mind. I the 
imperfect adore my own Perfect. I am somehow receptive of the 
great soul.” Of this union the world itself is the “perennial miracle 
which the soul worketh.”’ On the basis of such intimacy with the 
absolute, Green can tell us “‘the true good is and in its earlier form 
was a social good,’” in which the permanent self and others are 
not to be distinguished. 

The difficulty with the above theory of social relations is of 
course its abstractness. The unity of each and all of the personal 
selves with the absolute is so intimate that social finite relations 
disappear altogether in the abstract background. An entity, 
however, which in this abstract way explains all unity does not 
make us any wiser as regards the various types of concrete unity 
with which we are concerned in our practical social relations. 
There is a great difference between social mind as an abstract, 
permanent idea and social mind as an existing living unity, as warm 
and real as individual mind. To show that the individual and 
society mutually imply each other or that we are socially minded 
is a different thing from showing that social minds exist. Hegel has 
come nearer than anyone else of the speculative idealists to recog- 
nizing the reality of the various types of social mind. For Hegel, 
indeed, the ethical life means precisely this adjustment to social 
institutions. Man is not a stranger in an artificially superimposed 


* From The Oversoul. 
2 Prolegomena to Ethics, sec. 232. 
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society. Social institutions are the concrete embodiments of his 
own deeper will. In his own words: ‘The various social forces 
are not something foreign to this subject, his spirit bears witness 
to them as to his own being. In them he feels that he is himself, 
and in them too he lives as in an element indistinguishable from 
himself. This relation is more direct and intuitive than even 
faith and trust.”* And again: “Spirit has actuality, and the 
accidents or modes of this actuality are individuals. Hence as 
to the ethical there are only two possible views. Either we start 
from the substantive social system, or we proceed atomically and 
work up from a basis of individuality. This latter method, because 
it leads to mere juxtaposition, is void of spirit, since mind or 
spirit is not something individual, but the unity of the individual 
and the universal.” 

When Hegel, however, tries to make clear what he means by 
this spiritual unity, his bias for the abstract and formal vitiates his 
treatment. Thus in discussing the types of social unity he places 
the family lowest, as the unity of feeling; the civic community he 
defines as ‘‘an association of members or independent individuals 
in a formal universality. Such an association is occasioned by 
needs, and preserved by law.” But a final type of unity is “the 
substantive universal, and the public life dedicated to the main- 
tenance of the universal. This is the state constitution.’”’ Thus 
Hegel’s abstract method loses the social mind in the mere external 
form and expression of society. To be sure he tells us: “The state 
is the divine will as a present spirit which unfolds itself in the actual 
shape of an organized world.’’’ But the state remains a juristic 
abstraction to the end. Mind is finally vested in the absolute self- 
consciousness; and persons and institutions alike must be under- 
stood as expressions of this self-consciousness. The new discovery 
of history is ‘‘the unity of the divine and the human”’; and this 
unity comes to a focus in each self-conscious personality. Institu- 
tions are but the expression of this independent self-consciousness. 
As he puts it: “In the state, self-consciousness finds the organic 
development of its real substantive knowing and will; in religion 

* The Philosophy of Right, par. 147. 

2 Ibid., par. 156. 3 Ibid., par. 270. 
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it finds, in the form of ideal essence, the feeling and the vision of this 
its truth; and in science it finds the free conceived knowledge of 
this truth, seeing it to be one and the same in all its mutually 
completing manifestations, viz., the state, nature, and the ideal 
world.”* But they are after all only manifestations—the Self 
writ large; and Hegel in spite of all his efforts to take the social 
point of view, as a result of his abstract method, ends in being a 
rational individualist. The difficulty with idealistic theories in 
general, in spite of the fruitfulness of their empirical intuitions, is 
that they have been so anxious to arrive at the Absolute that they 
have slighted the concrete problems of continuity. The abstract 
Absolute becomes an immense solipsist, with no alter. 

Recent theories of society may perhaps be characterized, in 
contrast with abstract individualism on the one hand, and abstract 
universalism on the other, as functioral theories. As against 
abstract individualism they emphasize the qualifications in human 
nature for social relations. As against abstract universalism, they 
emphasize that mind is essentially individual and deny the reality 
of a supra-individual consciousness. In the words of Giddings: 
‘‘The social mind is a concrete thing. It is more than any indi- 
vidual mind and dominates every individual will. Yet it exists 
only in individual minds, and we have no knowledge of any con- 
sciousness but that of individuals. The social consciousness, then,* 
is nothing more than the feeling or the thought that appears at the’ 
same moment in all individuals, or that is propagated from one to 
another through the assembly or the community. The social mind 
is the phenomenon of many individuals in interaction, so playing 
upon one another that they simultaneously feel the same serisation 
or emotion, arrive at one judgment and perhaps act in concert.’” 
In the same spirit we are told by Ward: “There are none so simple 
as literally to personify society and conceive it endowed with wants 
and passions. By the improvement of society they only mean 
such modifications in its constitution and structure as will in their 
opinion result in ameliorating the conditions of its individual 
members.’’? In spite of this, society “should imagine itself an 

* Ibid., par. 360. ? Giddings, The Principles of Sociology, p. 134. 

3 Ward, The Psychic Factors of Civilization, pp. 99 and 100. 
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individual, with all the interests of an individual; and becoming 
fully conscious of these interests, it should pursue them with the 
same indomitable will with which the individual pursues his inter- 
est.’* Still we are dealing with an aggregate of individuals, even 
if such individuals should base their actions upon “the science of 
sociology.”’ As Spencer puts it: “By social laws are meant the 
principles of human action in collectivity.” 

We may distinguish three types of this functional theory of 
society. The first type of theory starts from the economic division 
oi labor, as the complement of the varieties of human needs. This 
type has been stated in an immortal way by Plato in The Republic. 
Plato recognizes here the variety of capacities of human nature, 
as well as the variety of its complex needs. Society must be so 
organized, and education must be so specialized, as to make it 
possible for each human unit to fill its specific function, to do what 
it can do best in the economy of the whole. For Plato and Aris- 
totle alike the conception of society is instrumental. Its purpose 
is the education of the individual in virtue, the attainment of the 
highest possible measure of insight into the meaning of life. This 
is even more strikingly brought out in Plato than in Aristotle, as 
with Plato the doctrine of immortality plays an essential part in 
the redemptive scheme of life. 

Another type of theory has its basis in individualistic psychol- 
ogy. Its problem is: What are the individual processes or quali- 
fications by means of which we come to share in a common social 
life? The classical statement of this type of approach goes back to 
Adam Smith: ‘ How selfish, soever, man may be supposed to be, 
there are evidently some principles in his nature, which interest him 
in the fortune of others, and render their happiness necessary to 
him, though he derives nothing from it except the pleasure of seeing 
it. Of this kind is pity or compassion, the emotion which we feel 
for the misery of others, when either we see it or are made to con- 
ceive it in a lively manner.”? His conception of mind, however, 
remains strictly individual: “As we have no immediate experience 
of what other men feel we can form no idea of the manner in which 

* Ward, The Psychic Factors of Civilization, p. 324. 

2 The Theory of the Moral Sentiments, Part I, chap. i. 
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they are affected, but by conceiving what we ourselves should feel 
in the like situation.” We put ourselves in the other man’s place 
in our imagination, and thus share with him what he must feel. 
We also learn to regulate our own conduct by what we represent 
to ourselves as his attitude toward us. This representative theory 
of social relations has been formulated more recently by William 
James: “A man’s social self is the recognition which he gets from 
his mates. We are not only gregarious animals, liking to be in the 
sight of our fellows, but we have an innate tendency to get ourselves 
noticed, and noticed favorably by our kind. . . . Properly speak- 
ing a man has as many social selves as there are individuals who 
recognize him and carry an image of him in their mind. To wound 
one of these images is to wound him.’” 

Other writers of this psychological school have emphasized 
imitation, as the process by means of which social unity is brought 
about. Says Tarde: ‘Society may therefore be defined as a 
group of beings who are apt to imitate one another, or who without 
actual imitation are alike in their possession of common traits as 
an ancient copy of the same model.”? He even goes so far as to 
say: ‘‘What is society? I have answered society is imitation.’’ 
In the same spirit, Baldwin suggests that the social self may be 
likened roughly to a composite photograph: ‘“‘The variety of per- 
sonalities about him, each impressing him with some one or more 
peculiarities, exaggerations, deficiencies, inconsistencies or law- 
observing regularities, gradually leave upon him a certain common 
impression, which, while getting application to all personalities as 
such, yet has to have supplementing in the case of any particular 
individual He ejects it into all the fellows of his social 
group. It becomes then a general social alter.’’* Professor Royce, 
carrying out the same method with his own idealistic background, 
comes to regard nature itself as the system of our social agreements, 
and thus only a more comprehensive social unity. 

Still a third type of functional theory takes its start from our 
practical social situation. It assumes at the outset that all our 


* The Principles of Psychology, 1, 292 f. 
2 The Laws of Imitation (Eng. trans.), p. 68. 3 Ibid., p. 74. 
4 Baldwin, Social and Ethical Interpretations, pp. 292 f. 
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consciousness is, as a matter of fact, social. This has been strik- 
ingly expressed by Professor A. W. Moore, a member of the Dewey 
school. In his own words: “ ‘My’ consciousness is a function of a 
social process, in which my body or brain or mind is only one factor. 
. . . » My thinking and feeling may be as truly a function of ‘your’ 
brain or mind as of my own. My thinking of sending for you as 
a physician to treat my headache is as truly a function of your 
medically trained brain as of my own aching one.”* Moore thinks 
rightly of this “‘private consciousness” not only as born of, but as 
growing up in and therefore continuing all the while vitally and 
organically related to, its matrix. Not only in its origin but in 
its continual development and operation it must always be a func- 
tion of the whole social situation of which it is born. It is never 
to be regarded as wholly or merely the function of an individual 
mind or soul or of a single organism or brain. It is always a read- 
justment within a social situation. 

The theory thus baldly stated does not try to define the nature 
of the social situation, neither does it discriminate between situa- 
tions where the motive is individual, and where the social aspects, 
such as language, science, etc., are strictly instrumental and the 
situations where the motive is consciously social. In so far as we 
use the concept social to characterize all our experience, we have 
obviously failed to give the differentia between what we may term 
the individual consciousness on the one hand and the group mind 
on the other. Moreover, the word “function” is ambiguous. 
Are my thinking and the physician’s thinking in regard to my head- 
ache, identical states of consciousness? Or do they merely figure 
with reference to a common problem? Evidently the latter is all 
that can be meant in this case. It still remains, therefore, to 
explain the nature of that social context in which both our minds 
figure. Does this amount to a common social unity, including both 
minds and having an existence of its own, or are we simply two 
numerically distinct minds thinking of the same object ? 

The value of the above psychological type of treatment lies 
in emphasizing the fact, that there must be certain qualifications 
on the part of the individuals, taken as abstractions, in order for 


t Pragmatism and Its Critics, p. 275. 
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social communion to take place. Such qualifications are partly 
instinctive and partly intellectual. On the instinctive side, we 
must distinguish certain specific instincts, such as a tendency 
toward gregariousness, and the parental instinct, from the more 
general innate tendencies such as imitation and sympathy. With- 
out such native qualifications social life would of course be an impos- 
sibility. Lacking those we should have merely artificial restric- 
tions superimposed on atomic units. We should have no genuine 
social life. These innate tendencies are further complicated and 
enhanced by the intellectual processes which are grafted upon them. 
These intellectual qualifications may be broadly stated as asso- 
ciation and suggestion. By means of imagination we can imitate, 
and sympathize with, not only the immediate perceptual situations 
but the secondary inner situations of the other person’s experience. 
A similar experience suggests to us similar trains of ideas and similar 
types of conduct. But these qualifications, whether instinctive or 
intellectual, are mere abstractions or potentialities looked at from 
the individual point of view. Their function is to canalize or make 
definite the intersubjective continuities, as do the terminal instru- 
ments in wireless telegraphy. They are no more social than oxygen 
and hydrogen, when taken separately, are water. Our knowledge 
of social mind may depend upon imitation and suggestion, it may 
involve inferences of the most complicated kind; it certainly pre- 
supposes language for any definiteness of mutual understanding. 
But this does not prove that the existence of a social mind consists 
of those cognitive processes, any more than the existence of a chemi- 
cal compound depends upon our methods of studying it. The exist- 
ence of a new reality in each case must be ascertained through the 
pragmatic attitude which we must take toward the specific type 
of unity. 

What I wish to show is that there is a genuine social unity, 
distinct from what we call the unity of individual experience, and 
if not more real, at least more self-sufficient than this. The latter 
may be considered as a group of constant traits which we identify 
in a variety of situations. What we have in reality is dynamic 
situations. Some of these situations we come to recognize as physi- 
cal, i.e., as having no meaning or value of their own; others again 
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we come to acknowledge as social with their own psychological 
unity. In each case we are able to follow the individual factors 
within the varying dynamic situations by virtue of certain constant 
traits which we can identify in the situations, such as the ions in 
chemical compounds, the Mendelian units and the chromosome 
characters in the organic situations, and the personal traits which 
constitute the individual’s unique marks of identification in the 
various social unities. 


INTERSUBJECTIVE CONTINUITIES 


Instead of starting with the postulate of isolated minds, as 
psychology has done in the past, and then trying to explain how one 
mind can take cognizance of another by means of analogical infer- 
ence, we must start with the postulate of intersubjective continuity 
as an elementary fact. Without this immediate continuity of 
minds—the unique consciousness of mental presence—we should 
have no incentive for our attempts to know about other minds. 
It is the fact that we meet in a common continuum that makes 
us conscious of the need for intersubjective adjustment. Mind, 
like matter, must be conceived as existing in constellations with 
their own continuities and with their own play of parts. We know 
each other, as we know physical things, through common situations. 
And in these social situations, whatever the physical medium or 
symbol, mind is aware of mind; else each mind would lead an ego- 
centric, solipsistic, and unconscious existence to the end. It is 
usually assumed that social! communication means the transforma- 
tion or correspondence of thought to nervous energy, this to muscu- 
lar, this to physical stimuli, these again to physiological changes, 
terminating somehow in the other person’s thought. This implies 
complete discontinuity as between these subcranial patches of mind. 
All continuity becomes material continuity. There can here be 
no direct acquaintance. The other mind comes to be regarded as 
an eject, inferred by analogy. That we as a matter of fact do not 
so infer it, that we respond to the voluntary reactions within the 
total situation as immediately as to the physical, does not trouble 
the theorist. Minds are isolated by hypothesis and so made private. 

It is one of the paradoxes of history that mind should thus have 
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socialized itself into privacy. It was the emphasis on the physical 
sense-world—an emphasis made necessary through primitive man’s 
direct and largely individual struggle with the physical environ- 
ment—that gradually brought this about. As a result of this 
emphasis individuals came to be looked upon as primarily bodies 
with a “breath” inhabiting them; and in a more sophisticated 
age mind is reduced to a function of the brain, an accident in its 
activity. Thus mind, by its extreme emphasis of the instrument, 
not only socializes itself into isolation but ac* ally socializes itself 
out of existence. Social communication becomes merely the polar 
relation between organic contexts of a certain complexity. But 
this emphasis is itself the product of social interaction. It was 
because of our practical social demands that the physical world 
became differentiated from our states of consciousness whether in 
the earlier animistic form or the more abstract psychological form. 
In the earliest primitive life there seems to be no such differentia- 
tion. Here mind is intuited as an ingredient in our common con- 
crete situations. The earliest distinction is not between mind and 
body, but between animated bodies and those not animated. 
Such a distinction, preceding, as it does, all inference, must be 
intuitive, the result of the direct commerce of mind with mind. 
That such a distinction exists even on the animal level; that animals 
do as a matter of fact react differently upon animated things from 
those not animated; and that such an intuition is of fundamental 
importance in the economy of animal life is amply evidenced by 
animal conduct. That there should be illusions in animal life, 
extending this intuition to non-animated things, as in the case of 
the fish and the fisherman’s artificial fly, is easily explained, once 
we grant the existence of the intersubjective intuition. The whole- 
sale extension of this intuition to nature, however, as in the ani- 
mistic philosophy, cannot be regarded as a primitive reaction, but 
is due to more advanced experience with its abstractions and infer- 
ence, based upon sleep, dreams, etc., as shown by Herbert Spencer. 

The general pragmatic significance of this intersubjective 
continuum is the sympathetic furtherance or the thwarting of 
individual desire. This even for the animal has a different intuitive 
value from the furtherance or hindrance by the inorganic processes 
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of nature. It makes a difference whether it is another living dog 
which is contending for the bone or whether the obstacle is merely 
mechanical. The sex instinct takes peculiar account of comple- 
mentary desire or the absence of it. The gregarious instinct implies 
an intuition of kind as well as of animated things in general. And 
no learning process seems to precede such intuitive recognition. 
Even if this intuition is sometimes made negatively definite by 
the index of smell, as it seems to be in certain species of ants where 
a difference in smell makes them attack a certain other species, 
this does not account for the positive intuition of kind. Where 
the special index occurs it is probably due to special survival reasons. 

Throughout the process of imitation and accommodation in 
which the individual translates his tendencies into terms of himself, 
there is present the immediate intuition of other minds. They are 
reacted on differently from things. It is possible for us to become 
aware of our own purposes only through the consciousness of con- 
flict and co-operation with our fellows. In this we do not first have 
the consciousness of the physiological correspondence of our bodies 
with each other and then deduce internal correspondence from it. 
But the whole problem of psycho-physical correspondence is the 
outcome of our social interest—our practical need for intersubjec- 
tive correlation and correspondence. We discovered the funda- 
mental laws of language, logic, and ethics long before we had dis- 
covered even the existence of a nervous system. It is true that we 
come to take a certain bodily behavior as the sign of intersubjective 
relations, but they would not even have been signs except in the 
service of the things signified—the evidence of things not seen. It 
is because we are immediately conscious of the reality of other selves 
that we try to understand them and devise instruments for adjust- 
ing ourselves to them. Whether on the level of instinctive affec- 
tion and rivalry or on the level of purposive co-operation, we imply 
the first-hand acquaintance of mind with mind. In our vices as 
in our moral evaluations, in our selfish striving for wealth and power 
as in our seeking for individual or social salvation, we imply the 
sharing of a common life with others, and their reciprocal response 
to our aims. 

The whole procedure of supposed inference from analogy is 
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inverted. We start with a common intuitive life, and through the 
demands of this common life, matter comes to have its instrumental 
significance. Intuitive living and faith come before analogical 
inference. Unless intersubjective continuities were thus directly 
felt, we should have neither basis nor motive for inferences about 
other minds. We no more reason by analogy from our mind to 
other minds than from our body to other bodies. Indeed the basis 
for our arriving at an objective physical world is the practical 
necessity of our common intuitive life. 

The prejudice against social continuities is part of a larger pre- 
judice, pointed out by William James—the prejudice against con- 
junctive relations and the emphasis on disjunctive. In the socializ- 
ing process of civilization the world becomes crystallized into diverse 
concepts or terms; these come to seem more and more fixed and 
exclusive and as having only external relations to each other. 
Language gives the illusion of substance to our intellectual abstrac- 
tions, whether physical or psychological. And so it comes to pass 
that while it seems clear enough that there are disparate terms or 
entities—qualities, atoms, and what not—it is hard to find the 
glue that binds the terms together in a common flow of experience. 
This intellectual despair leads men like Bradley to mysticism, 
which, however, is a hopeless surrender rather than a solution. 
What we must do instead is to take a fresh start in the intuitions of 
concrete experience and to realize that what we start with is not 
terms—these are instrumental abstractions—but that we start with 
integral situations. In these concrete situations the conjunctive 
relations have an equal claim with the disjunctive. It is our intel- 
lectual one-sidedness merely that makes the world absurd. For a 
logic hopping on one leg, we must substitute a logic of the concrete. 

While William James emphasized admirably the need of our 
taking the conjunctive relations of the physical world at their face 
value, he still clung to the social discontinuities.. Here we are 
supposed to have complete insulation, abstract ejects. I insist 
that the prejudice against social continuities is as unwarranted as 


tIn A Pluralistic Universe he does indeed, under the influence of Fechner, break 
away from this view of privacy, but the application is to the supposed hierarchy 
of cosmic consciousness rather than to society. 
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our prejudice against physical. In each case we must get away 
from our intellectual abstraction and return to the concrete situa- 
tion. The agnostics are at least consistent in holding that mind 
and matter are equally inaccessible and unknowable. But this is 
a gratuitous assumption. In each case we enter into common 
situations. In each case we can regulate our conduct by the prop- 
erties discriminated in such situations. And these common situa- 
tions, experience teaches us, may be mental as well as physical. We 
must learn to take the social continuities at their face value, as 
James has insisted that we must take the physical continuities. 
Isolation and parallelism are of our conceptual making. The real 
world overflows and ignores them. 

It is true that our imagination encounters several obstacles to 
admitting such social continuities. We have become accustomed 
to look upon mental communication as mediated by a nervous 
system and an intervening physical world. But even if this should 
turn out to be always true, it is nothing against intersubjective 
continuities. Electricity, too, is mediated, as we familiarly know 
it, through wires; and even in the case of wireless, we find it con- 
venient as an aid to our imagination to conceive a medium that 
facilitates its spreading through space. Still, whether electricity 
in the last analysis radiates through empty space or rides over a 
medium, there can be no doubt that the electrical continuities, 
when they-are established, are real. They are not material con- 
junctions but immaterial conjunctions. And so with mind. Why 
should we conceive mind as pushing molecules or being insulated 
by them? Why may not neural processes act as conductors instead 
of insulators? But however mind may be mediated, whatever 
intervening processes it may ride over, when the continuities are 
established they are recognized as psychological, not as material, 
confluences. They are unique and not to be confused with chemi- 
cal or electrical. Conative co-operation must be recognized as 
different from mechanical reaction. And this, we have seen, is 
done immediately and intuitively in the animal world long before 
inference is known. It is as immediate a discrimination as that of 
quantitative and qualitative difference in physical stimuli and as 
necessary to survival. 
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The discovery of the immaterial continuity of electricity helps 
at any rate to emancipate our imagination from the grosser con- 
tinuities of our senses and of molecular physics. We know that 
electricity in its free form possesses remarkable power of intersect- 
ing our seemingly solid world in all sorts of ways as illustrated in 
X-rays, violet rays, etc. Here the difference in wave-length as well 
as intensity must be taken into account. So, for example, what is 
opaque to X-rays may be translucent to violet rays. The thickness 
to be interpenetrated must also be taken into account. Here, as in 
the case of mental continuities, our practical knowledge of the results 
is clear and definite, while our knowledge of the descriptive side, 
i.e., the means of spreading, is largely speculative. What is certain 
is that there are these immaterial continuities and that they have 
their predictable practical effects. There is nothing contradic- 
tory, therefore, in material and immaterial continuities occupying 
the same space, and in the end the material may have to find their 
explanation in the immaterial. As is the case in electrical continu- 
ities, some psychic states seem more contagious than others; and 
high psychic potentials, in the intenser forms of crowds, make 
minds interpenetrate more fully the enveloping material husk 
and lose themselves in the temporary continuum of mind. At 
any rate, the sense of comradeship is too convincing and absorbing 
in its own right to be reduced to the abstract logic of analogy. 
The intuition of a common life precedes theory. Privacy in our 
world, in so far as there is such a thing—and there evidently is for 
special purposes—means isolation or disconnectedness for the time 
being. It means the failure to figure in a certain dynamic situ- 
ation. 

Another difficulty which the imagination encounters lies in the 
customary conception of mind. If we identify mind primarily 
with sensations, their persistence and combination by means of 
mechanical association, we have a difficulty, but it is a physical, 
not a mental difficulty. These facts, while instrumental to will 
and closely bound up with the realization of its tendencies; and 
while in a sense existing in the mind—inlaid in its interests, as a 
diamond in its gold setting—yet are primarily physical facts. 
Mind, however, is primarily a matter of will and affective value. 
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Hence telepathy as a communication of ideas is quite distinct from 
what we mean by mental continuity. The former presupposes 
analogous cerebral situations. Mental continuity has reference 
to common will attitudes, common moods, and these may have 
widely different intellectual coloring, as music may have different 
meaning to different listeners. 

This difficulty is closely bound up with another—the failure 
to distinguish between acquaintance and description, intuition and 
knowledge. While the distinction within our experience is purely 
logical, it is none the less important. What we share immediately, 
in social situations, is the acquaintance or intuition, the conscious- 
ness of mental presence. The knowledge about the situation is 
bound up largely with the physical aspect of the mind—the asso- 
ciative contexts of content. It turns out then that the so-called 
privacy, which merely means indirectness of communication, 
pertains primarily to the physical contents of the mind. Even in 
‘the direct sharing of physical situations we are as it were one 
remove from the certainty of a common world, for here we imply a 
faith in analogous sense organs and nervous systems and here we 
have to allow for pathological instances. Physical sharing can 
only be guaranteed through serial construction and intersubjective 
comparison and so presupposes social communication. 

In studying social facts, therefore, as in studying other domains 
of fact, we must start with intuition. Intuition is not truth, nor 
a substitute for truth, but it is the starting-point and terminus of 
truth. This is the case in all our investigations. Even mathe- 
matics, as Poincaré has shown, must start with intuition, however 
much it refines upon it in the process. Our intuitions of social 
continuities are at least as convincing as the intuitions of perceptual 
continuities. And the former, as we have seen, have at any rate 
genetic priority, as it is through our social relations that we come 
to differentiate the world of things and the world of minds. 

The convincingness of social companionship, moreover, has 
nothing to do with our theory as to how it may be brought about. 
The theory is an afterthought and may undergo all sorts of trans- 
mutations. In our blindness we may seek to theorize the facts 
away even while we are assuming them. Thus the solipsist must 
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try to convince his fellows. Fortunately the transitions in nature 
do not depend upon our understanding them. We are not able 
to follow even the simplest of them point for point. We perform 
the juxtapositions but nature establishes the continuity under its 
own selective conditions. Nor does energetic continuity involve 
identity in space. If so, it is hard to see what interaction could 
mean. Instead of starting with conceivability or inconceivability, 
as based upon previous custom, we now believe in regulating con- 
ceivability with reference to the facts which we must meet. 

If the theory of social atomism, with its assumption of absolute 
discontinuity, fails to meet the demands of experience, so does the 
theory of absolute continuity. The absolute, since, like the ether, 
it explains all continuity in advance, explains no concrete relations. 
The discontinuities must be taken at their face value as must the 
continuities. Like other energies, such as electricity, mind obeys 
certain definite laws of spreading. It is conditioned by interfer- 
ences. It can establish continuity only when the proper conditions 
exist. 

This conception of social continuity differs, therefore, from that 
of monistic idealism as expressed by Hugo Miinsterberg and von 
Hartmann. Says Miinsterberg: “In real life spirit touches 
spirit and what mysticism ingeniously unites is in truth not at all 
sundered. The sundering follows first in the service of psycho- 
logical and physical description.”* But the sundering is a real 
part of our mundane practical life; and a theory which fails to 
account for it is practically useless. In the case of von Hartmann 
it is the Unconscious which exercises clairvoyant power (Hellsehen) 
as between part and part. Whether the parts thus abstracted are 
higher or lower in the scale does not alter their clairvoyant insight 
which belongs to the unconscious cosmic will itself. 


If the unconscious soul in the separate portions of an insect, or in the stem 
and the detached buds, is still one, must it not be the same also in the insects 
separate by nature of a community of bees or ants, which even without union 
of the organisms in space still act as harmoniously on one another as the severa! 
parts of the same organism? Should not the clairvoyance which we have 
found everywhere recurring in the invasions of the Unconscious, and which is so 
supremely astonishing in the limited individual, should not it alone invite this 


* Grundsiige der Psychologie. 
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solution, that the individual acts of clairvoyance are simply announcements 
of the everywhere identical Unconscious, wherewith at once everything miracu- 
lous in clairvoyance disappears since now the seer is also the soul of the seen ? 
What opposes this is only the prejudice that the soul is the consciousness." 


Yes, everything miraculous does disappear on such a hypothesis, 
but also everything interesting for our practical purposes. What 
we require for our purposes is a hypothesis which will account for 
both the practical discontinuities and the continuities. The hypo- 
thesis of a transcendental, timeless and spaceless unity fails to meet 
our needs as truly as that of abstract atomism. In the case of 
intersubjective relations, as in the case of chemical and electrical 
energies, continuities are established under certain conditions, as 
there are discontinuities under other conditions. We are not 
dealing with continuity in the ahstract, but with the differences 
made when concrete continuities do take place. The continuities 
and discontinuities are on the same level with the finite individuals 
involved, not on a transcendental level, whatever that may mean. 

We cannot, finally, deduce other minds from the implications 
of self-consciousness as a priori philosophers have attempted to do. 
Self-consciousness itself, on the contrary, is the outgrowth of the 
demands for readjustment and adaptation within the social situa- 
tion in which we live and move and have our being. All deliberate 
differentiation and identification, whether of selves or of things, 
mental or physical, is the outcome of the pressure of social interest. 
Selves are known by their context or function in this common 
experience. 

We must rid our minds of the intellectualism which has so long 
pervaded all our thinking. We have made our convenient abstrac- 
tions from the dynamic stream of reality, and then we have 
imagined that these abstractions exhausted reality. More and 
more, however, we have come to realize that these abstractions, 
real as they are when taken as aspects of reality, must, when they 
are taken apart, be regarded as instrumental. They are conceptual 
tools by means of which we can predict, and dip into, the stream 
of reality at definite points. They are “‘leadings” in our experience 
by means of which we are guided to the creative processes of nature. 


* Philosophy of the Unconscious (Eng. trans.), II, 225, 226. 
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The dynamic situation is never a mere addition of certain entities 
with their separate characteristics. The situation has always its 
own atmosphere; we must discover its own individual traits. 

Even in the inorganic field we have long ago ceased to believe 
that the reality of water consists in the addition of the two gases, 
hydrogen and oxygen, in the abstract numerical proportion of 
H,O, with their separate characters. The formula merely 
furnishes the leading toward nature’s creative process. Water 
is a unique individual and satisfies new wants. While it has some 
of the properties of the so-called elements, it also has new properties 
which cannot be found in those elements taken separately. You 
must, besides the abstract factors, take account of a third fact, the 
creative process of nature from which they are abstractions. We 
are in the habit, it is true, of identifying creativeness with the freak- 
ish and unpredictable. These have always appealed to man as 
more or less miraculous. As a matter of fact all happenings, all 
arising of individual compounds must be regarded as creative. 
The elements are real only as they move within a field of energy. 
The negative charges within the atom are conceived as moving 
within a field of positive electricity. We can understand the life 
of the complex organism only when we take account of the vital 
stream of impulse which guides and controls its development and 
its division of labor. And within social unities, we must not stop 
with the abstract factors of the situation, but we must try to 
appreciate the soul of the situation itself, the creative contribution 
of the spiritual process. 

Creative synthesis seems to be of the very nature of reality. 
Out of some eighty elements inorganic nature creates endless unique 
situations; out of only four elements arises the variety of organic 
situations. In ideal creativeness, few themes suffice for infinite 
creative production. In any case, the universe gives back more 
than we seem to put in—more than our abstract elements or abstract 
individuals. In any case the properties we select for prediction 
are abstractions from the continuities or possible continuities in the 
flow of reality. 

It will be seen that this theory of creative evolution is practically 
the opposite of that of Bergson. For him evolution means division. 
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The vital impulse breaks up into its component tendencies, as the 
sky-rocket breaks from the shock of the explosion and the resistance 
of the atmosphere. Such a theory in the end means absolute 
atomism. For us creative evolution means creative synthesis— 
gifts which the universe contributes under certain conditions, over 
and above the finite parts which our selective interest has separated 
out. Souls are contributed by the creative energy of the universe 
in accordance with the complexity of the conditions, physiological 
and social. To the reality of these social souls we must now address 


ourselves. 
PROOFS OF SOCIAL MINDS 


In social compounds as in physical, we must proceed prag- 
matically. We must ask: What difference does it make that we 
figure in various social situations? Can we take men as the same 
in their separate capacity and in their social capacity? Is the 
social group but a collection of individuals with their individual 
traits? Or must we recognize a new unity, with its own unique 
properties? Our intuition somehow indicates that there is a 


difference between mere individuals, or mere aggregates of indi- 
viduals, and the way we feel and act when swayed by a common 
interest. It makes a fundamental difference to us and to the spec- 
tator that we are parts of the social situation. 

In the pragmatic testing of this social intuition, I propose two 
methods of approach—the psychological analysis of the conditions 
and characteristics of the social situation, on the one hand, and the 
practical evaluation of these situations, on the other. Let us first 
glance briefly at the psychological side. 

In order to have a social situation, there must, in the first 
place, be the consciousness of another person or persons. Mere 
continuity with natural energies—the sky, the sea, the landscape— 
is not, for our practical and finite purposes at any rate, a social 
situation. We cannot agree that all situations are social, however 
much their significance for us is interwoven with our social experi- 
ence. The other person, however, need not be bodily present. 
The other mind may be present in a poem, a book of science, a 
symphony, or a report flashed across the wires. We often become 
more absorbed in a book than we do in most conversations. In the 
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second place, there must be the consciousness of a common object 
or impulse. People may be conscious of each other’s presence only 
in order to dodge each other, like so many automata, on the busy 
avenue. But let an accident happen on the street—the running- 
over of a child by an automobile—and we have a common object 
attracting our attention. Even so, however, if I am too busy, 
trying to catch a train, to stop with the others, I am no part of the 
social situation. It takes time for the human continuity to be felt, 
and there must be abandon to the interest or suggestion. Even 
bodily space-proximity and time-proximity may be dispensed with 
if there is the sustained abandon to a common interest. In a 
great international catastrophe, such as the shipwreck of the 
“Titanic,” largely separated portions of humanity become a genuine 
and intense part of a social mind. 

Mere intersubjective continuity is not sufficient to constitute 
a social mind. For this more than an intuitive sense of presence 
of other minds is required. The sense of presence may be negative 
as well as positive. It may mean a stimulus to fight or flight 
instead of to co-operation. In order to have a social mind there 
must be a sense of reciprocal or sympathetic response to the situa- 
tion. On the lower levels this means the abandon to a common 
impulse, on the higher levels it means the leading of a common 
purpose. Without this consciousness of a common conative dire¢- 
tion, the social continuum, as the particular stream of consciousness, 
fails to be an individual. 

It would seem that social minds must be real if they possess 
characteristics analogous to those of particular minds. One of 
the most important of these characteristics is fusion. Social situa- 
tions present a case similar to the fusion of elementary states within 
the particular mind; and while the greater complexity makes 
analysis more difficult, the laws of fusion seem to be the same. 
Take, for example, the clang in music. This we all recognize as 
one unique individual; and it is only with practice that we learn 
to discriminate some of the tonal qualities within the whole. In 
these fusions we have to take into account the quality of the com- 
ponents, the intensity of the components, and the number of the 
components. This we must do also in social fusion. But in each 
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case, while we can discriminate complexity within the fusion, the 
whole is one unique individual; and the qualities which we dis- 
criminate within the situation owe their character in part to the 
fusion. While we can identify them, they are not a mere repetition 
of the qualities in their separateness. The social fusion seems as 
much a new unity as the individual state of consciousness. We 
must be pragmatic. If the facts indicate such social fusion, we must 
acknowledge it. We may not understand the how of it—the spatial 
and other metaphysical conditions of this continuity. But we 
must remember that we have the same problem in regard to physical 
interaction. Spatial continuity has not been proved for any ener- 
getic interaction. Atoms or electrons are not absolutely contigu- 
ous. An absolutely continuous and fluid ether is indistinguishable 
from empty space. A rigid ether is only another name for a dy- 
namic field. Somehow, in the situation of sympathetic abandon, 
fruitful as love’s embrace, there is created a new soul—an inter- 
individual mind, which, once it is born, is more than, or at any rate 
different from, the factors which are its antecedents and which 
blend into it. 

Instead of taking as our illustration a specific type of elementary 
state, we might have taken the individual mind as such, which may 
be considered as a fusion of various fields, bound up with different 
neural substrates. In the various pathological cases of divided 
selves we see what happens when there is functional or organic 
disconnectedness of centers. The continuum of the individual 
mind offers the same problems as we find in intersubjective con- 
tinuity. It is just as great a mystery that part-minds within the 
individual organism can fuse into one as that these individuals 
can become part-minds within the larger social situation. In each 
case the part-minds must overflow, and ride over, intervening 
processes. In each case the part-mind must be more than itself 
in order to function within a common unity. The fact that the 
fusion is more constant and intense within the individual mind is a 
matter of degree, not of difference in kind. What the pathological 
cases bring out is that normally the so-called individual self is in 
reality a colony of selves, an integration of systems of tendencies, 
fusing more or less into a common field and to a greater or less 
extent dominated by a common purpose. 
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If we now take account of the individual components of the 
fusion, we find in social fusions as in those of the particular con- 
sciousness that the quality of the components makes a difference. 
You get a different result in a French fusion from what you get in 
an Anglo-Saxon fusion; in a feminine fusion from a masculine 
fusion, given a similar situation. A ladies’ tea-party is different 
from a men’s smoker, though each may discuss the same subject. 
Race and sex seem to furnish different overtones, even as different 
clangs bring a different character to the compound musical result. 
Different individuals too bring a different quality to the combined 
result. This is true particularly in deliberative groups, where the 
individual give-and-take is more prominent in the situation. 

Further, we must take: account of the iniensity of the factors 
in the fusion. In the simple musical clang, the fundamental by 
its greater intensity gives the key to the new individual unity. In 
the case of social fusions, too, there is generally some one element 
that furnishes the character to the whole; some volitional factor 
by its strength of affirmation, its faith in the issue, counts for more 
than the other confluent factors and gives the key to the whole. 
This dominant factor we call the leader of the situation. When his 
will overshadows the other factors, when he attracts a large number 
to himself and sways them for a sustained period, when he furnishes 
the enthusiasm which makes the others willing to follow blindly for 
weal or woe and to the extent of any personal sacrifice, we may 
call the leader a superman. It is not the quality of the will that 
makes the superman, but the intensity of his affirmation. The 
superman, like Napoleon, has often been madly selfish. He may 
employ widely different means: he may use striking metaphors; 
he may argue; he may dogmatically repeat; he may simply hurl 
his emotional weight against the future. In any case it is his 
dominant will that wins. Whatever means he uses—bullying or 
argument or sympathetic suggestion—he somehow possesses the 
mystic power of making solvent the other wills in the situation. 

The social fusion, however, like the compound clang may be too 
complex for this single dominance. In a deliberative assembly, 
such as our Continental Congress or Constitutional Assembly, a 
group of minds may combine on the basis of abstract principles to 
mold the whole into unity with themselves. 
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In social, as in tonal fusion, the number of components must be 
taken into account. A certain social fusion of an intimate kind 
takes place when two sympathetic souls meet in friendship or love. 
Such a fusion is impossible with additional individual factors, 
however congenial otherwise. Three make a different crowd. On 
the other hand, when the appeal is to certain fundamental instincts, 
such as pugnacity, anger, emulation, or pity, and where the over- 
tones of human nature, instead of fusing, are inhibited, the release 
becomes only more effective, the abandon and fusion greater, the 
volume of feeling larger for the larger number that participates. 
The city baseball crowd, grown enthusiastic over its side or indig- 
nant at the umpire, all the more completely forgets itself for the 
immensity of the number that touch elbows; the solemnity and 
suggestion of the religious occasion only gathers impetus and devo- 
tion from the number of those similarly bent. The fundamental 
tendency here, so strong and so invariant in quality, more than 
grows by addition of separate wills. The latent energy of each is 
released by the presence of the other in increasing ratio with the 
confluence of the tendencies in the common sea of interest. The 
fundamental is not a limited quantity in such cases, as it is in 
music. The result is more than the fusion of a vast number of 
identical or similar pre-existent tones. 

Finally, in order to understand the social fusion we must take 
account of the dominant interest, the ruling passion or set of the 
group. Leader and led alike are part of this passion. It may be 
the illusion of military power and glory as in the Napoleonic age; 
it may be a religious passion as in the case of the Crusades; it may 
be a sense of outraged justice as in the case of the Declaration of 
Independence. But in any case the leader as well as the led are 
held in the dynamic circuit of one field of interest. They are 
swayed by the same fundamental emotion, tapped by the same 
situation. If the crowd is the victim of an illusion, so is the leader 
and with far greater abandon. It is the fact that he liberates 
this fundamental sentiment, that he voices the passion or rationality 
of the group, that makes him a leader. The strongest individual 
affirmation, even with divine inspiration, is dashed aside for the 
time being, when it runs counter to this dominant tendency. 
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The fact that the leader is a function of the situation, as well as 
a dominant exponent of it, gives rise to the wide divergence of 
interpretation as regards leadership or prestige. To some he seems 
a mere cork floating on the current of the common will; to others 
he seems the entire situation, and they would write history as the 
biography of great leaders. Both are partly wrong and partly right. 
He does indicate the set, which holds him in the same grasp as it 
holds the others. He expresses a situation. But he is not a mere 
cork. He contributes volitional definiteness and precipitating 
energy to the set to a greater extent than the other factors. He is 
important, therefore, in the effectiveness and organization of the 
common will. Whether he is a creative or merely explosive factor 
depends upon what he brings in the way of fundamental insight, 
with his strength of affirmation. 

Since the social situation is thus analyzable into certain condi- 
tions—quality, intensity, and number, with the set or field of 
passionate interest in which they figure—we can to a certain extent 
predict social fusions as we can predict tonal fusions. But only 
empirically and partially. In tonal harmonics all a priori theories 
have failed. We must take account of the creative result, the new 
individual unity in each case, and this can be done only by direct 
intuition. Our prediction, therefore, can go no farther than our 
empirical control of the situations. In the case of the social situa- 
tions the complexity is so great and the factors so variant that such 
control and prediction is at best merely approximate. We may 
have bodily the same people, the same leader, the same issue, yet 
time may entirely alter the result. Some great personalities and 
some permanent issues are pretty sure, however, to produce an 
intense social fusion. Religion and the great ethical issues of the 
race, when strongly represented, cannot fail to produce a result. 
Fads again require a very special time and audience to get a sympa- 
thetic hearing. As the mood or set here is transient, so is the fusion 
contingent and ephemeral. 

It will appear from the foregoing that there may be varying 
degrees of social fusion, as there are degrees in the fusion of states 
in what we can sometimes take as a single stream of consciousness. 
The social fusion may vary in focalization all the way from active 
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self-conscious social deliberation to the hypnotic abandon of the 
mob or the entrancing ecstasy of the aesthete or mystic. The 
activity in the former case, the solemn argumentation of the master- 
minds who decided on the Declaration of Independence, is a socially 
centered activity, a self-conscious social situation, as the hypnotic 
case is a passive abandon to the situation. The factors in each case, 
however, are quite oblivious of themselves—their own interest or 
danger—they are dominated by the common situation. It was 
this which in the former case argued through each, cast about for 
ways and means, held them in complete subjection to its own 
intensely active purpose. 

This variation in the type of attention has led to diverging 
theories as to what constitutes social unity. Hegel can see the 
social only in the rational, the common burden of thought, the 
articulate sharing of acommon plan. For him social consciousness 
must finally be actively focalized or self-conscious. The immediate, 
the merely felt or sensed, is for Hegel the private and particular. 
On the other hand, Tarde and Le Bon identify the social fusion with 
the passive abandon of the crowd, with the immersed and immediate 
hypnotic fusion, with its exaggerated suggestibility. We must 
recognize that these are extreme types while there exist, between 
them, all the variations with which individualistic psychology has 
made us familiar. As over against the tendency today to call 
upon the subconscious to solve all knotty problems, Hegel’s 
emphasis shows at least that the social consciousness need not be 
hopelessly vague and diffuse in order to master our ideas and set 
free our energies. We may be socially active as well as individually 
active. Indeed, individual activity resolves itself largely into the 
particular pull and emphasis which we exercise in the variety of 
social situations in which we figure or at any rate that dominate 
our thinking as to how we would want to figure. Whether either 
thinking or feeling particularize or socialize depends upon the 
motive or situation which dominates them. 

In producing the hypnotic fusion, certain conditions have been 
pointed out as favorable, such as the inhibition of the large volun- 
tary movements, the control of breathing, the monotonous fixing 
of attention, etc. These conditions have been systematized in the 
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mystic oriental religions in order to bring about union with Brahm 
or disappearance in Nirvana. But these are merely instruments 
after all and rather variable instruments at best. They do not 
account for the fusion. Religiously speaking, the external condi- 
tions are but outward and visible signs. The inward and spiritual 
grace of union, whether friendship, or communion with God, is 
a creative gift which we must acknowledge and appreciate as such. 
The conditions seem, moreover, to conflict. In football enthusi- 
asm and religious revivals, free play of reflexes seems to give an 
even more complete fusion than their inhibition. 

We must remember finally in our discussion of this social fusion 
that it is not a mere intellectual fusion of sensations and ideas. 
It may not be this at all. At any rate, it is primarily a volunta- 
ristic fusion—a creative unification of conative tendencies, whether 
of the instinctive or the ideal order. These voluntaristic tendencies 
we have indeed come to recognize as the fundamental aspect of 
mind, individual or social. It matters not how many eyes may be 
looking, how many ears may be hearing, or even how many intel- 
lectual mechanisms may be working at various points of space and 
in connection with various brains, if there is the identical tendency, 
the coalescing in one dynamic field of the various conative energies. 
When minds recognize each other’s presence and abandon them- 
selves to a common direction, a new will comes into existence which 
is a different individual from the personal wills. 

This difference shows itself, on the one hand, in certain releases 
of energies and, on the other hand, in certain inhibitions. The 
releases are along the impulsive tendencies which have to do with 
the common object. New levels of energy are tapped by the inten- 
sity of the common abandon. With this goes the absence of any 
sense of personal responsibility. Inhibitions are swept away which 
have held these tendencies in age-long subjection. With the impul- 
sive releases, there go, on the intellectual side, greater suggestibility 
and credulity along the common direction. These may even take 
the form of social illusions and hallucinations under intense condi- 
tions. With the releases, too, there follow the emotional elation 
of invincible power and the feeling of intolerance and dictatorialness 
as regards any interference with the realization of the heightened 
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tendency—a dogmatism which is only equaled by the suggesti- 
bility and mobility within the accepted direction. The same 
impulse, which releases the tendencies that are germane to its suc- 
cess, closes the channels which are antagonistic, so far as the fitness 
of the end itself, with the means it involves, wins unqualified 
approval. What in the usual enumeration seem conflicting and 
unrelated qualities thus become functions of the same conative 
control. 

Whether we take social fusions, therefore, from the intuitional 
point of view of the participant or of the analysis of the spectator, 
we must recognize that they are not mere collections of individual 
entities, but that, on the contrary, they very much exaggerate 
the facts of interest and unity as we find them in personal experi- 
ence. From the point of view of psychology we must, therefore, 
take account of social minds as being distinct from personal and 
as having their own characteristics. 

We have dwelt particularly on the phenomena of fusion, because 
they seemed to furnish the most important case for our purpose. 
But we might have taken other characteristics. In short, whatever 
can be said of so-called individual minds in the way of characteristics 
can be said of the social mind. It is uniquely selective in the par- 
ticular situation and so can be treated as a subject. It has its own 
identity of traits from moment to moment and from age to age. 
It has its own unique type of unity, whether external or internal— 
association by contiguity or purposive coherence. We must 
recognize its own degree of freedom or restraint under varying 
situations, according as it acts out its own character or is the victim 
of external circumstances. Instead of the analogy of the organism, 
therefore, we would substitute the analogy of the individual as 
known to us through psychological analysis. This analogy can be 
worked out into such detail that we believe that whatever reality 
can be accorded to the abstract particular mind can be accorded 
to the social mind. 

Another way of approaching the reality of the social mind is 
from the practical relations which it invites or which it makes 
obligatory upon us. We have to deal in a very different way with 
a social group from the way in which we deal with single individuals. 
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As a member of a family, a state or a church we have to deal with a 
man differently from what we deal with him in his abstract isola- 
tion. We must take account of the common bond of which he is 
a part, of a larger will which will approve or resent the conduct 
toward a member as a conduct toward its own united self. Except 
for this respect for group solidarity, history, both personal and 
national, would be written entirely otherwise from what it is now. 
From our own practical dealings, therefore, we can gain insight 
into the reality of the social mind, as we thus gain insight into the 
individual. We must apply our pragmatic principle that social 
minds are real, if we must take them as real in the practical situa- 
tions of life. What does the business of human life reveal? What 
is implied in our fundamental attitudes, our practical faith toward 
the world? We must follow the leading of experience and regard 
that as real which practical human experience proves real. 

Professor Royce has shown in a beautiful and convincing way 
how our spontaneous loyalty may be the means of gaining insight 
into reality. » This is true, at any rate, in so far as we can take that 
reality as a social situation and can recognize its spiritual direction. 
Loyalty is not merely a complex of emotions, but a method of 
conduct, where the intention is being continually tested by its 
results. “The central characteristic of the loyal spirit,” says 
Royce, ‘‘consists in the fact that it conceives and values its cause 
as a reality." But we must examine carefully the implications 
of this loyalty as regards the causes which it aims to realize and 
which fulfil its practical and affectional intent. What causes are 
those that we can love, hate, and be loyal to, as genuine psychologi- 
cal unities? How is man’s instinctive need for intimacy made 
objective in his environment ? 

In so examining the implications of our practical attitudes, 
we find that some involve mutual] sharing or overlapping of souls— 
a unique common life which is something different from individuals 
as taken in their abstract separation, in so far as that is possible, 
or at any rate as taken in other social contexts. Take loyalty 
to friendship as an example: ‘Loyalty to a friendship,” says Royce 
“involves your willingness actively and practically to create and 
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maintain a life which is to be the united life of yourself and your 
friend—not the life of your friend alone, nor the life of yourself 
and your friend as you exist apart, but the common life, the life 
above and inclusive of your distinctions, the one life that you are 
to live as friends.’’* Such a sacrament of friendship, while it lasts, 
is indeed a new life, a spiritual person. Whether it is better or 
worse than either individual which enters into the fusion depends 
upon the dominant motive or character which is brought out in 
this common life. 

The attitude of loyalty may be illustrated in various unities 
of ever-increasing concreteness—the family, the community, the 
class, the state, the church, etc. In each case, where there is the 
concrete spirit of loyalty, we have faith in, and evidence of, this 
larger unity which is something different from the loyalty to the 
composing individuals and where conflicts of loyalty are no longer 
mere individual preferences or dislikes. Family love or honor, 
natural patriotism, religious devotion imply spiritual unities, 
with the unique restraints and inspirations of a new and unique 
life. 

We must be careful, however, not to confuse mere conventional 
or legal unity with the sacrament of a common life. People may 
be formally married without being a family; they may live in a 
country and even hurrah for it without any sense of its common 
responsibilities and ideals; they may belong to one church without 
entering into a unity of devotion. We must be able to trace a 
living consciousness of loyalty in order to be warranted in holding 
to one life, just as an individual is not one for inhabiting one outward 
skin, but for the dominant motive, which makes the various tend- 
encies and ideas converge in one direction. Except for this his 
name may be /egio. 

Again we must be careful to distinguish potential unity from 
actual. We may hope that there may be a thoroughgoing spiritual 
unity of the English-speaking nations; and such possibility seems 
indeed to be more thana dream. The unity of humanity is at best 
a remote potential unity—an abstract ideal which we hope to make 
concrete in the long ages. It lacks at present both the outside and 
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visible form and the inward and spiritual grace of one spiritual 
person. As regards our unity with nature, whatever growing sense 
of co-operation there may be between the army of scientists who 
try to write its story, nature itself seems to lack the qualifications 
for entering into sympathetic social union with man. 

It is different with the religious unity. Here, indeed, our loyalty 
implies both sentimentally, and, in its practical results, a com- 
panionship, not only as a communion of the faithful, but as a 
union with the divine object of worship—the more and better of 
our ideal nature. A creative union is implied in all genuine reli- 
gious loyalty of which creeds and forms are mere symbols. In true 
religious devotion there arises a new trinity, the divine mind meeting 
our mind in a new bond, where indeed the higher in ourselves is 
brought into significant and fruitful relief. This is merely intensi- 
fied, not more real nor more worshipful, in the diffuse mystic states. 

Anarchism is wrong both as a psychology and as a practical 
estimate of human nature. We are more than separate units. 
We live only as we overlap, as we fuse with other souls in common 
pursuits and interests. We are literally members one of another. 
This common sacramental life must be safeguarded from the acci- 
dents of human history, whether from indifference and disintegra- 
tion within or from selfish manipulation from without. No ideal 
realization can be even conceived apart from social relations, 
though such striving may be out of tune with human temporal 
conditions and may find its only sympathetic complement and 
inspiration in the divine Socius. 

The social mind, further, must be real because in our moments 
of critical evaluation—as well as in our spontaneous loyalty—it 
can be judged as a moral being, i.e., it is subject to praise and blame, 
not as a collection, but as an individual character or type. Indi- 
vidually we may admire the members of a nation which we condemn 
as a group. Again and again we have to censure our neighbor for 
what he is in his larger social capacity—a saloon-keeper, a political 
grafter—though in his narrower social circles we have no fault 
to find with him. 

The evaluation which we place upon a social mind, such as a 
nation, differs with different periods of a nation’s development. 
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In one period of a nation’s development it is power which furnishes 
the dominant motive of a nation’s life. Considerations of the claims 
of other unities in such a period have no weight. Fear of conse- 
quences is the only restraint on its self-assertion. At this very time 
we find plenty of instances where the love of power is dominant and 
where weaker nations can be protected, if at all, only by a combina- 
tion which inspires fear. The dismemberment of African Turkey 
is an instance where the restraint of fear did not exist; and the 
averting of a European war over the spoils was due merely to a 
combination of powers which made the conflict too dangerous to 
the would-be contestants. 

Sometimes the commercial motive is the dominant one, and at 
the present time it is often the deeper motive which underlies the 
conflict over spheres of influence. Such a motive, when it dare not 
force territory, may force upon a weaker nation its products—some- 
times injurious products as in the case of the opium traffic in the 
Orient. 

Sometimes the dominant motive is material comfort, which 
soon degenerates into internal weakness and debauchery. This 
is the most debasing of all motives in society as in individuals, and 
soon leads to decay and dissolution, even if external causes do not 
bring the existence of such a state to an end. 

The motives of which we have spoken so far are not ethical. 
They may be non-moral, when they have no moral sentiment for a 
background. They become immoral when a society violates its 
better consciousness of fitness and right. Nations, however, like 
individuals may be dominated by a moral motive, even if this motive 
is not clear and distinct. There is at the present time a powerful 
idealistic undercurrent in many a nation which sometimes comes 
into the focus of its activity and dominates its conduct. The 
reforms going on within various nations for equal rights before the 
law, for mutual service as between classes of society, in a word 
for internal democracy of life, are signs of how vigorous this ethical 
consciousness is at the present time. Nor are signs wanting of 
an ethical consciousness as between nations. The settling of an 
impending war between the two sister-nations of Sweden and Nor- 
way by means of the discussion and recognition of fraternal claims 
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instead of by arms; the policy of fair play instituted by John Hay 
as regards the Orient and its powerful international effect; the 
pending of general arbitration treaties as between nations—all 
show the deeper idealism of our day, however much it is sometimes 
obscured by passion and prejudice and however easy is the relapse 
to the primitive impulsive levels. Just because the ethical con- 
sciousness of the nation is so recent, relapse is still to be feared, 
especially in the absence of any other effective sanction than 
national and concerted international force. There are, however, 
unmistakable signs of the spread of an international democracy 
outwitting political states, especially in the growing consciousness 
of the international solidarity of education, of labor, of capital, of 
justice. This is greatly assisted, as between the English-speaking 
nations, by the ties of kinship of institutions and blood. 

The motives in these days of complex life are of course mixed. 
And it is not always easy for the critic, and it is still more difficult 
for the agent, to realize which motive is uppermost. In the blind- 
ness of human nature and the glamor of primitive passion, we often 
misjudge our motives as nations, as well as individuals. What we 
want to do intensely easily comes to seem to ourselves a question 
of right, and not of primitive irrationality. And as spectators, we 
may easily be blinded by our own national prejudices in judging 
another national consciousness. At any rate, the very attempt on 
the part of nations today to make their conduct, as regards both 
internal and external relations, seem ethical to the spectator shows 
the growing power of the ethical motive. 

I might have selected the family or the community instead 
oi the nation in illustrating this judgment of motives on the part of 
social minds. The nation, however, has the advantage of staging 
this consciousness in the large. And right now it has the advantage 
of a greater sense of reality as shown in the intense nationalism 
which prevails at present both in the dealings with the rest of the 
world and in dealings with internal problems. The family con- 
sciousness has not shown corresponding development. The family 
in trying to pass from the primitive bonds of dependence and vested 
authority to the ethical stage is in a serious state of disintegration. 
In spite of the ancient character of this social bond, the attempt 
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to apply ethical standards is comparatively recent. And even now 
the light manner in which the family is treated by one part of 
humanity and the attempt by another part to enforce an artificial 
unity in violation of all fundamental moral claims shows that the 
ethical consciousness is far from thorough. 

The community consciousness, especially the city community, 
has made tremendous progress in recent years from the mere col- 
lective, laissez faire ideal and that of non-moral motives such as 
numbers and wealth to a more idealistic level of dealing squarely 
with internal problems for the good of the whole community. 
More and more the sense of responsibility has increased; and with 
it has come corresponding simplification and organization of the 
institutional instruments of the community. A new soul is being 
born, at least in a number of instances—the community soul. 

The church is passing through a similar transition from a tradi- 
tional consciousness to a consciousness of thoughtful ethical valua- 
tion of its life and functions. It is no longer a case of mere loyalty 
to a past, however glorious and sacred, with its host of witnesses, 
but there is a deepening sense of responsibility to the cause of 
righteousness as made concrete in the whole range of human 
problems. Loyalty to linguistic symbols and aesthetic forms is 
becoming secondary to the desire for improvement and democracy 
in our human relations. With this goes a larger sympathy and 
sense of unity between the different religious communions in the 
service of a common ideal. 


THE COMPLEXITY OF SOCIAL MIND 


When it comes to the complexity of social reactions, William 
James, even if dealing with the problem from the point of view of 
individualistic psychology, is strikingly true to the facts: “A 
person generally shows a different side of himself to each one of 
different groups. Many a youth, who is demure enough to his 
parents and teachers, swears and swaggers like a pirate among his 
tough young friends. We do not show ourselves to our children 
as to our club companions, to the customers as to the laborers we 
employ, to our own masters and employers as to our intimate 
friends. From this there results what is practically a division of 
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the man into several selves.’* These several selves, however, 
must not be taken as entities, limited to one body. They are rather 
social intersection points, different types of social continuities. 
The various social situations cut the personal selves in different 
planes; they liberate, and make confluent, different levels of tend- 
ency and so produce different controls and fusions. 

In contrast with the creative physical situation, which is appar- 
ently exclusive of other situations, so that the chemical element 
can figure in only one situation at 2 time, the social unities are inter- 
penetrative; they are not spatially and temporally exclusive. The 
same instinctive center may and does figure in a large number of 
social minds at the same time, even though one of these may give 
the dominant tone for the time being. This makes life vastly more 
complex than the old individualistic atomism could grasp. This 
also makes it of momentous significance in what social! situations 
the instinctive center of mind figures. We must try to create and 
control social situations, in order that we may emerge with the 
desired social atmosphere. And the more responsive mind is to 
such social confluences, the more jealously we must guard the 
social situations, with their soul, since they largely make the indi- 
vidual soul. Enthusiasm and abandon, such as youth alone is 
capable of, mean the most complete making-over, moral or immoral, 
refined or gross, of the unstable individual center. We can see the 
brutality of the arena, the association with Lincoln, the image of 
the Christ in every feature of the exposed soul. And the individual 
if he knows himself must say, I am no longer I, my past mind, but 
the social mind to which I abandoned myself, which I helped to 
create, but which has more truly created me. 

It must not be forgotten that our classifying these social minds 
as religious, political, etc., is merely a matter of abstract genera. 
Each social situation has its own unique mind, which persists 
with its individual traits, and interpenetrates into the further 
flow of life. Here, too, we must get over our abstractness and come 
back to first things. And here again we must select and guard, 
not the genus merely, but the soul of the individual occasion with 
its creative and persistent life. There is not religion, but religious 

* Principles of Psychology, 1, 293. 
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situations, each with its soul, as unique in its origin as it is lasting, 
once it is brought into existence. Into whatever new contexts 
the abstract individuals may enter, they carry the atmosphere with 
them, more or less, of the social minds thus originated. These 
cumulate, more or less effectively, as part of the individual and social 
structure and so condition our reactions in the future social situa- 
tions into which we may enter. The actions of individuals will be 
restrained or set free by virtue of this coexistence and interpene- 
tration of social unities of which they are a part. Thus the dra- 
matic religious situation, like a pervasive melody, still holds them, 
perhaps in their workaday business, perhaps in their play, so as to 
modify and control their conduct. The conduct of the individual 
must be written largely as the result of the conflict, interaction, 
and subordination of these social minds, which interpenetrate 
in his life. Self-conscious personality itself seems little more than 
the making explicit, and volitionally effective, this clashing and 
subordination of social values, good or bad. The ancients felt 
a spirit for each situation in nature, a continuous presence with 
which they must deal, friendly or unfriendly. We must at least 
learn to find this creative presence in our social situation and learn 
to control] its value and thereby control our own individual value. 

Since social continuities intersect individual centers in an in- 
definite number of planes; since, moreover, once created, they tend 
to persist and interpenetrate in a cumulative life, we can see that 
social minds are vastly more numerous than personal minds. The 
same person, so-called, belongs in an indefinite number of unities, 
more or less distinct, more or less persistent, but never quite dis- 
appearing. 

How many social unities an individual comes to recognize in 
his loyalty or his aversion depends upon his instinctive qualifica- 
tions, on the one hand, and the range of social stimuli, on the 
other hand. The former are largely constant in the race. It is the 
latter which vary. But if they vary, they are also to some extent 
under our control. We are reminded of a friend of Lincoln who 
sent his secretary to Lincoln just to stay there for a time and 
who said on the man’s return, “I can see it, you have been with 
Lincoln.” 
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The number, extent, and range of social minds cannot be esti- 
mated merely from the unities which we actually do acknowledge 
or are loyal to at any one time. We must estimate such realities, 
as we estimate the realities of the physical world, from the extent 
and kind of situations which we can and must acknowledge in the 
course of our individual and racial development. The abstract 
individual, when unmindful of this living relation within different 
social minds, becomes himself a specialized social abstraction, as is 
so often the case in our modern division of labor. 

If the social continuities intersect individuals in various planes, 
within which the individual must discover his meaning, it is also 
true that a personal will may come to dominate the whole current 
of a social history. The great personalities of history stamp upon 
their social period their creative faith. Whole eras rightly bear 
the name of some great genius who thus focuses and in a measure 
directs the stream of history which runs through him and carries 
him onward. And so we speak of a Copernican era, a Napoleonic 
era, a Darwinian era, etc. 

In the evolution of social minds, as in the case of individual, 
nature seems to strive, in the midst of the fluctuations, to develop 
and preserve certain distinct types—types of race mind, of national 
mind, of family minds, of religious minds, etc. The Hebrew mind 
is a distinct entity from the Greek mind, as shown in the genius 
of its creativeness. But the Hebrew mind itself is a unification of 
similar tribal types. The various Protestant denominations are 
merging into a more general type with a fusion of differences as 
contrasted with the distinct Catholic type of Christianity. This 
tendency to fix clear and distinct types of ideals goes on until some 
fresh social contact starts anew this process of give and take, or 
some genius with strong will creates a new mutation, which in 
turn must run the gauntlet of survival. Periods of mutation, 
moreover, and periods of simplication seem to follow each other 
in a certain rhythm in history. The growing uniformity of the 
Middle Ages is followed by the creative richness of the Renaissance 
and the Reformation. 

While we are likely to look upon social minds as merely transi- 
tive, as vanishing with the situation from which the individuals 
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emerge, they obey the same laws of cumulative interpenetration as 
particular minds. The former may have the greater permanency; 
and in the midst of the vicissitudes and the coming and going of 
abstract individuals, they may continue their living reality—not 
merely the outward form—from generation to generation in the 
nation, the family, the community, the church, etc. Here, too, 
there is a survival struggle for dominance. Neither in individual 
nor in social history is the conservation of values indiscriminate and 
absolute. In the successive overlapping, as well as in simultaneous 
fusion, there is emphasis and oblivescence; some factors count 
for more. Some motif dominates the melody of each historic 
stream. Thus perished a large part of Greek civilization because 
the interest had shifted. This motif may persist generation after 
generation, guiding or prejudicing the current of life. Nor is the 
social mind, once it exists, dependent upon the individual factors 
involved in its creation. While individual minds are necessary 
conditions at the birth, yet the social mind is something more than 
the abstract individuals. It has a unique reality of its own. 
This may continue to exist independently of individual bearers, 
carried on physically by the manuscript, marble, tools, etc., but 
imbedded and swept on all the while in the evolutionary process 
of the universe. We may as finite histories connect with it after 
a long intervalof time. Yet when we come upon it, or are enveloped 
by it, we must recognize its uniqueness, its reality, as it enters into 
living relation with ourselves, even as our experiences before going 
to sleep connect with our waking life. It may again sway our 
conduct, as the Greek mind did the Renaissance, even though it 
has been as buried as the civilization of the Hittites. Thus social 
divisions of mind may be functionally reunified as are sometimes 
divided individual minds. 

Again social minds awaken and come to a recognition of their 
own meaning in the stresses and strains of experience as do indi- 
vidual minds. Dormant patriotism bursts into passionate loyalty, 
the feeling of family love and honor into its devoted sacrifice. 
Over vast stretches of time the social consciousness awakes and 
discovers its own fundamental direction in the stream of historic 
change and cries: Be Hebrew, be Greek, be British. 
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This has tremendous practical significance. The spirit of the 
nation or the institution—its identity and evolution—is not a mere 
fiction. It is the living creative process in which individual minds 
are bathed and without which they are abstractions. This psychic 
unity may be more real and permanent than biological heredity. 
It constitutes an important survival condition of the latter. It 
furnishes the real basis for the communion of the saints, for the 
sacramental relation of the present with the past by means of which 
the present becomes more than flesh of its flesh—it becomes soul 
of its soul in living vital continuity, as it contributes to the growth 
of this social mind and incarnates its meaning. 

It is not uncummon for a social mind which has reached its 
maturity under its own historic conditions to be grafted by imita- 
tion upon a new people. Thus the religious mind of the ancient 
Hebrews has been grafted upon the Teutons, until their own 
primitive religion seems foreign to them. It must, however, be 
noticed that the mind thus grafted, while it has continuity with the 
past, comes to have a new consciousness, becomes a new social mind; 
the fruit has a new flavor, however faithful in many ways to the 
original type. 

It has been laid down by Tarde as a law that collective imita- 
tion proceeds from within outward. That means that ideas and 
sentiments are imitated before outward forms. The reverse of this 
would seem to be the law, at any rate on the conventional level of 
imitation. The African chieftain has imitated the dress coat 
without any conception of European ideas. The Goths imitated 
the external forms of politics and religion, long before they could 
enter into the spirit of the ideas of the civilization which they 
supplanted. The immigrant imitates our clothes and manners, 
before he understands our language. The Japanese have imitated 
the militarism and commercialism of the Occident, but the religious, 
artistic, and ethical ideals of the West have had comparatively little 
influence upon them. On the conventional level, whether in the 
case of individuals or groups, we imitate what has prestige. It is 
different on the rational level. Here social minds, like individuals, 
imitate discriminately, with reference to intrinsic values instead 
of external associations. It is in this analytical way that Japan is 
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imitating Western science and hygiene, whatever their national 
prejudices in general may be. The conventional, non-reflective 
type, however, still largely dominates even civilized nations. 
Hence the craze for fashions and dreadnoughts. 

Social minds have their own consciousness of familiarity as have 
individual minds. In fact the category of identity is primarily a 
social category and only secondarily a category of individual 
consciousness. We recognize our common memories. We feel a 
coziness in each other’s presence as contrasted with the novelty 
of the first meeting. In the midst of the differences we recognize 
the sameness; and welcome or reject this past in accordance with 
its own value and its setting within intervening experiences. The 
mere fact of having a common country or even the use of a common 
language may give us an intense sense of familiarity when we 
meet in a strange environment. 

We have particularly a strong sense of ease and security when we 
move within the traditions of the past, when we recognize the old 
landmarks within the journey of our social thinking. The strength 
of this tone of familiarity is especially strong on its negative side. 
The new discoveries, suggestions, and hypotheses upset society. 
They call forth bitter attacks. They jeopardize the individual’s 
position and social standing, if no longer his life. The vehemence 
of the resentment is in proportion to the momentousness of the 
issues involved. It is strongest where the religious sentiment is 
brought into play, which may be by very remote and external 
associations, as in the case of the Copernican and Darwinian 
upheavals. Hence the wise innovator strives to relate the new 
to the old, to put conventional humanity at ease by making them 
recognize the identity in the growth—the fulfilment of the law 
and the prophets. And so in a time of political unrest, the would- 
be reformers fall back upon the Lincolnian ideals. 

Social minds, too, fuse, even as individual minds, and in accord- 
ance with the same laws. Here, also, there is the inhibition of 
certain factors by the dominance of certain other factors. Here, 
too, the intensity of affirmation on the part of one factor gives 
character to the new and larger social unity. Here, also, the 
volume of the suggestion in a certain direction tends to sweep 
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away inhibitions. It is hard for a small group to retain its indi- 
vidual characteristics within a large one, unless it can maintain 
an artificial isolation. This may be an isolation from communica- 
tion as in mountainous regions or a psychological isolation as in the 
case of persecution. 

It has long been recognized that social minds may overlap in a 
hierarchy of greater and greater comprehensiveness. Just as the 
family includes abstract individuals, so families are included within 
communities, communities within states, and states may figure 
in larger schemes of industrial, educational, and military co- 
operation. For Hegel the history of humanity is a unity inclusive 
of states; and this history again is but the temporal staging of the 
eternal life of the absolute. For Fechner the earth soul is a more 
comprehensive soul than the various souls which are part of our 
sphere and in turn this exists within gallaxies of souls until we reach 
the inclusive soul of the universe. 

Two points must be kept in mind in such generalizations of 
social minds. In the first place, we must be careful to follow the 
lead of experience. If social mind means the conscious abandon 
of minds to a common direction, we cannot even now speak of 
humanity as one social unity, even though possible in the future. 
When we come to nature, as for instance our earth, our definition of 
social mind seems still less applicable. We fall here into vague 
impersonal abstractions. Analogies of any definite kind fail us. 
In so far as they are applicable, they seem to point the other way. 
As the movements of the earth are mathematically simple and 
stereotyped, they correspond at best to the habitual and automatic 
in our experience. A large part of the earth does not give evidence 
of mentality at all, and there is no reason, therefore, to suppose that 
the earth as a whole or any gallaxies of cosmic masses have minds 
corresponding to them. 

In the second place, we must remember that passing from 
a smaller to a more comprehensive unity is not a merely quantitative 
affair. It is not a case of the mere shifting of attention or perspec- 
tive, so as to bring within attention larger and larger fields which 
existentially are one continuum of statically related facts. The 
“compounding” of minds is creative, not merely a case of more 
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extensive awareness. Each social situation, like each chemical 
compound, must be understood as such and empirically. So with 
each recompounding of social unities. They mean new social 
minds with new properties. This does not mean that they are 
private. They can be understood and predicted in their creative 
interactions, but they must be understood a posteriori. Each 
social mind is a unique result of fusing impulses, not a mere intel- 
lectual map which can be passed over in smaller or larger relations 
at will. In his theory of the recompounding of consciousness, 
William James, foilowing Fechner, seems to hold that smaller fields 
can be taken over into larger in a purely neutral way, it making no 
difference to the inner nature of the smaller configurations that they 
are thus taken over and pooled in the larger mind. While he relied 
on the subconscious and mystical for this taking-over, instead of 
relying on logical implication as has that speculative idealism which 
he combated to the end, yet he seems to agree with the latter doc- 
trine that the case of the separation of the smaller from the larger 
field amounts, on the part of the smaller, merely to the shifting 
of the threshold of attention, while on the part of the larger it means 
a taking-over and coexistence of the smaller within its comprehen- 
sive perspective of relationships. Both of these conditions—the 
receding of the threshold and the taking-over—he believes to be 
illustrated pre-eminently by religious experience of which mysticism 
is for him the most characteristic type. In a small way, it is illus- 
trated by our ordinary taking-over of smaller fields, as when for 
example the dog’s experience in our library is taken over into our 
significant relationships. 

This view of mind assumes that mind consists of intellectual 
constellations of content which can be taken over again and again 
and whose fringes only carry us into further external relations such 
as the widening fields of memory. It neglects the deeper side of 
mind, that of volitional energy. While we may state mind, as 
we have seen, in terms of fusion, it must be in terms of creative 
volitional fusion, not merely in terms of sensations and ideas. 
This does not mean that experience is made up of absolute private 
circles of consciousness, as James himself at one time seemed to 
hold, but it means that mental situations like all energetic situa- 
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tions must be understood empirically and that prediction is pos- 
sible only as we learn a posteriori to abstract certain constant and 
controlling factors in recurring similar situations. A social] mind 
is not a mere taking-over of the abstract individual contents a, 6, 
c, etc., as blocks with a new external context. It means a new voli- 
tional unity which must be understood as such. And if there is a 
more comprehensive social mind, such as the divine mind, here too, 
as indeed is known in our religious consciousness, we have not 
merely a neutral recompounding of our finite minds in a larger 
constellation, such as our external mathematical perspectives have 
made us familiar with; but we have a unique creative synthesis 
which must be appreciated as such and cannot be stated as merely 
an extension of our workaday unities. Whether it is sincere prayer, 
or solemn moral tightening, or mystical elation, the man of this 
world knows it not except in an external way. It cannot be 
translated into content of eye and ear nor into the narrow cate- 
gories of the worldly heart, though it is perfectly understandable by 
those who have entered into the divine communion themselves. 
You might as well try to resolve love into pressure, motor and 
vascular sensations to the man who has not experienced it, as try 
to recompound the worldly man into the religious consciousness. 
In either case, what is recompounded is but the superficial intel- 
lectual aspect of the situation, not its deeper volitional and emo- 
tional value. The creative view of situations, with its implied 
empiricism as regards knowledge, must be maintained throughout 
the hierarchy of mind. The larger mind may intersect the indi- 
vidual centers at a different level from that of the less extensive 
social minds. The dominant direction or interest may be different. 
While within the national mind the smaller group-minds, such as 
families and neighborhoods, must overlap. in a certain respect, 
there may be temporary conflicts. War sacrifices the family. 
Sectional interests are sometimes brought into jeopardy by the 
national will. In any case a compound of compounds does not in 
the case of society, any more than in chemistry, need to mean a 
summing-up of the characteristics of the smaller units. 

The unity of the Absolute, if it exists, is so intimate and solvent 
that all other minds, individual and social, are merged into its 
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one field, be that logical or aesthetic. The Absolute tolerates no 
unities but its own. The others are fragments at best of what 
a fuller insight reveals as one and unique. It gives rise to only one 
immense fusion. Our failure to know this completely, we are told, 
is merely a limitation of our attention. The field is eternally 
complete. In our practical life, however, we must recognize a 
number of individual fusions in which we must empirically share 
in various degrees and in various bonds in order to live life reason- 
ably and efficiently. 

Inclusion within a social unity, finally, does not mean that every- 
thing pertaining to the factors within the group is shared. As in 
the fusion of contexts within the particular mind only the relevant 
aspects enter into the fusion, so in the fusion of individuals. The 
common level of intersection, in any one case, necessarily leaves out 
much which may be precipitated in other situations. And in the 
larger groups, like a nation, within which many smaller groups, such 
as families, neighborhoods, etc., overlap, many opinions and char- 
acteristics remain unique to the smaller groups. It is not only the 
extent which is different, the basis of fusion is different. But 


some overlapping there must be. Some common characteristics, 
however thin, some common traditions and sentiments, some com- 
mon symbols must exist. The group mind also, like the particular 
person, must, in order to rise to self-consciousness have a name, by 
means of which it can set itself over against its non-ego—other 
group minds or it may be refractory persons. 


THE MORALITY OF SOCIAL MINDS 


The moral question, as we have already intimated, is a different 
one from the question of the psychological fusion of individuals 
into new unities. We must estimate the larger persons, as we 
estimate the smaller, in terms of the ideal requirements which we 
bring to their dominating purposes. The mere fact of social unities 
being larger does not necessarily make them ethical. More com- 
prehensive class unities, such as labor or capital or military 
co-operation, may be stimulated by a negative rather than by 
positive loyalty—by the pressure of common danger rather than by 
the articulate consciousness of the common good. So far from 
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loyalty itself being a criterion of value, the ethical problem is 
generally an evaluation of loyalties. Social unities, in order to be 
ethical, must have for us the consciousness of being ultimately 
worth while, of being a clear and distinct resolving of claims. 

In the past there have been two opposite attitudes as regards 
the morality of the social group. Some have held that the crowd 
is always immoral. For them only individuals in their abstract 
and reflective capacity can be regarded as the subjects of moral 
judgments. This view confuses the crowd with the mob. The 
mob is always immoral, because it means the dominance of the 
lower primitive instincts and the inhibition of the later instincts and 
intellectual processes. But the group may be deliberative and 
self-conscious. It may pursue articulate ideals. Even when the 
unity is instinctive and emotional it may be the confluence and 
reinforcement of the ideal tendencies of human nature rather than 
of the primitive. The social mind may mean an enthusiastic 
loyalty to a great cause. It may mean self-forgetfulness for family 
welfare or patriotic sacrifice for country. It may mean a deeper 
and richer sacramental communion with God than the individual 
is capable of in his abstract capacity. The worth of the social 
unity must be determined by the worth of its cause and its relation 
to other causes, not by any specific type of consciousness. It 
may be better than the individual in his separate capacity. In the 
end, moreover, all ethical value is social, is bound up with social] re- 
lations. There is no goodness in the abstract. Individual morality 
is potential—what we have a right to expect in social relations. 

It has been held, on the other hand, that loyalty to the social and 
institutional, in ever-widening circles, constitutes morality. The 
supreme command according to Royce is: Be loyal. Royce, like 
Hegel, takes for granted that the more concrete unity always 
brings out the more ideal element in human nature. In the con- 
flict of loyalties, therefore, the more comprehensive loyalty must 
be maintained. In terms of Hegel’s optimism, this meant the 
adoption of the Prussian state of his day and the Hegelian type 
of absolute idealism. 

There is, of course, a great deal of truth in the attitude that the 
socia] is the moral—the concrete personal supplementation within 
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the group. Often at least the abstract human relations are synony- 
mous with the immoral. At any rate the converse, we have seen, 
viz., that the moral must in the long run be the social, must always 
hold. There can be no private morality. But social minds like 
individual have various degrees of ethical worth. Some of them 
are non-moral, some of them are immoral. If the social were always 
the moral, the problem of boys’ gangs, of questionable clubs, of 
lynching mobs, of political Tammanies, would not be so serious 
as itis now. Some social minds, like some individual minds, need 
to be stamped out. Social loyalty may be mistaken. Sometimes 
the individual is wiser than society. Organized society stoned 
the ancient prophets, gave Socrates the hemlock, crucified Jesus, 
and burned Bruno. Yet these indicated the direction of history. 
The social must not, at any rate, be taken as static and isolated. 
It must be taken in its historic movement. The moral life consists 
not merely in loyalty to that which exists. It does not signify 
merely the conservation of past value. It includes also criticism 
and desire for improvement—the striving to create new types of 
values—higher unities whether of higher quality or of greater 
extensity. Individualization and generalization both have their 
place in social progress. 

Beside the commandment to be loyal, we must, therefore, add 
another commandment: Be creative. Loyalty must not be blind. 
It must be accompanied by selection and criticism, a passion for 
improvement, a striving to make real your individual insight. 
And with the reaction, the insight grows. We seem to recollect 
the supra-individual life which lies about and envelops us, from 
the dreamy infancy of the race, through its age-long struggle for 
meaning and freedom. This commandment looks toward the future 
as the other looks toward the past. It lays stress upon the contri- 
bution made by the individual will. It urges each of us: Help 
in the measure you can, whether great or small, to make clear and 
distinct the human relations of the changing world, of which you are 
a part. Do your part to produce greater harmony of claims in 
the midst of our human complexity. If we are intersection points 
in enveloping and overlapping social minds, we are at any rate not 
mathematical points, but dynamic points—centers of initiative. 
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We can give and take. We help create the atmosphere, the 
Weltgeist, which for better or worse reacts in turn upon us. It is 
our common impulse forward, our common faith in the future, our 
common willingness to risk, which creates the tension that selects 
and inspires our type of leaders, whether demagogues or statesmen, 
charlatans or prophets. It is our common sentiment, which 
elevates or corrupts. Without our common faith the prophet can 
do nothing. The Sophist and political grafter are but symptoms 
of a diseased or unorganized social mind. 

If the law of loyalty makes us sharers in the great, warm living 
stream of humanity; past and present, the law of creativeness makes 
us a part of the eternal direction of the universe—prophetic of the 
kingdom of heaven. Furthermore, it is only through this indi- 
vidual endeavor, this travail and sacrifice to make ourselves 
creatively a part of the human stream, that we can gain true insight 
into the social heritage, the drift of history, and thus make our 
loyalty rational and significant, instead of being a mere blind 
imitation—an intolerant conservatism which builds the tombs of 
the prophets, but crucifies those that are sent. 

Social minds, like individual minds, may become immortal, 
not only as impersonal influences in the stream of history but as 
individual souls, when they embody permanent and universal 
purposes; when they express, clearly and distinctly, essential 
human types. Thus the Greek mind, the Hebrew mind, the Roman 
mind, the mediaeval mind remain as living vitalizing unities in 
spite of the vicissitudes and changes of temporal events. In their 
spiritualized bodies of language, tradition, art, science, institu- 
tions, and religious symbols, they continue to live an individual life. 
And in the enveloping historic process, with its growth and unifica- 
tion, they continue to contribute their vital energy long after the 
temporal individuals, who once were their bearers, have passed 
from the scene. Social minds, as individuals, are subject to the 
law of survival. They persist by no external fiat, but by their 
capacity for leading and for furnishing permanent objects of 
appreciation. Whether they shall live forever in the changing 
cosmic weather depends upon whether they are unique embodiments 
of an eternally significant idea, the incarnation of a divine insight. 
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THE NEW ENGLAND CONSCIENCE 
A STUDY IN MORAL PERCEPTION 


LOUIS WALLIS 
Author of Sociological Study of the Bible 


The development of American public opinion with reference to 
the “‘social problem” during the last twenty years has been so 
remarkable that an attempt to diagnose its present condition from 
the standpoint of psychological sociology may be in order. It is 
hardly too much to say that the American mind is now undergoing 
a revolution comparable to that which marked the rise of Protes- 
tantism at the opening of modern history. The new spiritual order 
of things may not have entirely “‘arrived”; but its outlines are in 
sight; and the services of a prophet are hardly necessary to indi- 
cate the direction in which society is tending. 

At the outset, we hazard the proposition that American society 
has even now ceased to produce moral and social leaders whose chief 
emphasis falls upon the “individual” in the campaign against sin. 
What we mean is, that the moral censor of twenty years ago cannot 
command his former hearing: he is unable to get into the spot- 
light. There are even yet, of course, plenty of the older type who 
speak from obscure platforms; but the nation has at least moved 
this far from its ancient moorings: it will admit no new leader to the 
franchise of national confidence who undertakes to point a moral by 
using the shortcomings of any individual as the whole text or 
pretext of his argument! 

If specifications are wanted before we proceed, they can be 
readily supplied by running over the outstanding aspects of Ameri- 
can life for the last two decennia. Twenty years ago, we were a 
nation of rank individualists; and if we have not wholly graduated 
from the swaddling clothes of that philosophy, we are at least ready 
for a change of garments. In politics, not long ago, the popular 
cry was “‘ The Trusts!”’ by which we really meant certain individuals 
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who were supposed to have the power to fashion the world at their 

own pleasure. It was this state of mind which made possible the 
meteoric rise of Mr. Bryan to fame. Mr. Roosevelt, at the same 
time, was vigorously at work in another quarter of the political 
horizon, denouncing the “boss” as the root of all evil. But today 
both of these gentlemen have outgrown their earlier standpoints; 
and if neither of them has yet matured a coherent program, they 
have at least ‘‘progressed.”’ In politics now, the cry is for “social 
justice,” and investigation of the fundamental monopolies which 
underlie business. 

On the industrial side of life, the ruling tendency among the 
foremost men twenty years ago was to assume that financial success 
is due solely to the element of individual initiative. The factory 
owner, the railroad president, and the banker were fond of telling 
how they began as poor boys and worked their way up the ladder. 
The prevailing impression was that any poor boy with “push” 
could become rich. But today this is decidedly a thing of the past. 
And while it may be true that the business man has not yet had time 
to study economics and sociology, his consciousness of the industrial 
situation is modified; and he is learning to take up a different 
standpoint. “The rich man,” says Frederick Harrison, “is simply 
the man who has managed to put himself at the end of a long chain, 
or into the center of an intricate convolution, and whom society and 
law suffer to retain the joint product conditionally.” This truth is 
gradually forcing its way into the mind of the business world. 
Bellamy states it even more clearly: “All that man produces today 
more than did his cave-dwelling ancestors, he produces by virtue of 
the accumulated achievements, inventions, and improvements of 
the intervening generations, together with the social and industrial 
machinery which is their legacy... . . Nine hundred and ninety- 
nine parts out of the thousand of every man’s produce are the result 
of his social inheritance and environment.” 

From the point of view of religion, the change is equally startling. 
Twenty years ago the prevailing gospel was a kind of propaganda 
for the redemption of the world by spiritual arithmetic through the 
simple addition of ‘‘saved souls” to the communion of the saints. 
Society was viewed as a mere crowd composed of “individuals.” 
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To save society, you merely had to rescue the constituent units. 
This theory found expression in the popular hymn: 
Throw out the life-line across the dark wave; 
There is a brother whom someone should save. 

Its foremost representative was, perhaps, Dwight L. Moody, the 
famous evangelist. This admirable and worthy lay preacher was 
approaching the close of a remarkabJe career. He had put stress 
upon the old-fashioned “simple gospel,’’ and was innocent of all 
compromise with sociology. In his later evangelistic tours, it 
began to be apparent that the public was not giving its old response 
to the gospel appeal. Mr. Moody himself was forced to note that 
his audiences were not simply “people,” but certain kinds of people. 
Speaking on one occasion in New York City where the ‘“ Labor 
Temple”’ now stands, he was unable to draw a large audience from 
the local population; but going uptown he attracted plenty of 
auditors from the middle and well-to-do classes. Moody was big 
enough not to be embittered by such experiences; but they made 
him thoughtful. One sign of his outreach toward new things was 
his invitation to the higher critic George Adam Smith (then of the 
Free Church College, Glasgow) to speak to the Moody School at 
Northfield. He said to this scholar: “Explain to me briefly what 
the higher criticism is”; and after listening for awhile he asked: 
*‘What’s the use of telling the people there are two Isaiahs, when 
most of them don’t even know there was one ?” 

Two eras confronted each other in the persons of these men. 
Mr. Moody was perplexed by the new biblical scholarship, and 
saddened by the alienation of the working classes from the church 
and religion. In the meanwhile, the advance of higher criticism 
was rapid and steady. At the present time, the leading theological 
seminaries of most Protestant denominations in America and Europe 
have been reorganized around a new view of the Bible and of re- 
ligion. The younger ministers and the more progressive clergy 
are profoundly influenced by the reconstruction of theological 
thought. The religious process today is distracting, because, along 
with the rise of higher criticism, there has come a shifting of 
emphasis from personal salvation to the “social gospel.” The 
development of thought, instead of being simple, is a very complex 
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matter. There is acute spiritual distress at present, because the 
nature of the process going on around us is not clearly in evidence. 
To many minds, it seems as if all the old landmarks have been swept 
away. The constructive aspects of the newer scholarship are not 
yet in full sight; but every day brings us nearer to a positive issue. 
The advocates of old-school theology, of course, take a merely 
personal view of the situation: Our troubles, they think, are caused 
by certain scholars who have led this generation astray. But no 
man can cause a great historic movement, such as that going on 
around us in religion. What we may do is to guide and control 
the inevitable. The older theology looked upon the Bible and its 
religion as having been projected into human history like a meteor 
from the sky. The newer theology contemplates the Hebrew- 
Christian religion as the outcome of a process in which conscience 
and morality are the central factors. “Clouds and darkness are 
round about Him; but righteousness and justice are the foundation 
of His throne.” It would be inaccurate to say that theological 
scholars are unanimously conscious of the sociological meaning of 
higher criticism in the technical sense. Yet they are becoming 
more aware of it every day, as criticism takes its place in the wider 
perspective of general culture. 

The assimilation of politics, economics, and religion with the 
“social problem” has been so gradual that we are scarcely conscious 
of the change in the American attitude toward “reform” in general. 
It needs to be recalled that when the American public of twenty or 
twenty-five years ago was in a reform frame of mind, it was not 
consciously thinking in terms of politics, economics, or religion. 
Reform was treated as a kind of undertaking that had no organic 
relation to conventional modes of human activity. The reformer’s 
vocation was looked upon as an enterprise which could proceed 
independently, while existing political, industrial, and religious 
institutions remained standing without essential alteration. But 
the change which has taken place here is just as remarkable as that 
which is registered by other phases of American life. Reform has 
passed out of the individualistic into the collective stage. It is no 
longer viewed as an isolated matter, but is blended with all aspects 
of social life. 
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To go back twenty years, then, and approach the world of today 
along the lines of politics, business, religion, and reform is like taking 
different routes which converge toward a common center. We are 
no longer a nation of rank individualists; and this fact is the under- 
lying condition of all that we do and think, whether we clearly 
realize it or not. Characteristic of the present social awakening is 
the experience of Lincoln Steffens with the problem of municipal 
corruption. Mr. Steffens began his investigation of city politics on 
the basis of individualism: certain “bosses” needed to be exposed 
and deposed, and then politics would be all right. The remedy for 
misgovernment was the election of “good, clean men.”” This was 
very simple and easy. But as the investigation went on, certain 
underground connections were’ discovered between bosses and 
“‘business.’’ Then it became apparent that the interest of business 
men in politics was not to be explained merely on the theory of 
“individual sin’”’: it was due to economic pressure which the un- 
initiated layman could not comprehend without actual experience 
of the facts. Political “‘corruption,” therefore, began to take on the 
character of a signpost pointing to maladjustments of the social 
system asawhole. Then it became clear that the church was timid 
about handling the problem in vigorous fashion. Finally, the truth 
was forced into view that the moral sense of the entire community is 
not such a direct and infallible guide as we have taken for granted. 
Mr. Steffens’ conclusion was that if he went much farther on the 
trail of political corruption, he would catch himself and all the rest 
of us. In brief, he had learned, through patient investigation, that 
what we glibly call social problems are merely the various phases, or 
aspects, of one fundamental problem which simply cannot be cut up 
into sections and solved piecemeal. 

The present social awakening provides a training school for that 
“New England conscience”’ with which America started. It is the 
ethical discipline of us all. By “New England conscience” we 
refer, of course, not to a provincialism, but to a state of mind. In 
Great Britain, we should have to call it the “Nonconformist 
conscience.” The moral headquarters of America were at one time 
situated in its northeastern section; but the Puritan sense of right- 
eousness is now pretty well diffused over the country. The 
American citizen of German, or Italian, or, if you please, of African, 
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descent may talk with a straight face about “‘our heritage from our 
Pilgrim forefathers.” We make bold to affirm that the New 
England conscience is not dead nor even sleeping; but that it 
stands at the basis of the national character, and is now struggling 
to adjust itself to the moral demands of today. The forefathers of 
our national life had strong ideas about justice, duty, morality, and 
right dealing between man and man. And we have no less ethical 
fervor than they in seeking for the “‘rightness” of the social prob- 
lem as it unrolls before us. A striking illustration of the new 
national spirit, which gathers into itself all that we have been say- 
ing about the general situation, is the famous ‘“‘tainted money”’ 
controversy, which flared quickly up a few years ago, and then 
promptly subsided. That excitement could no more be repeated 
today than the Civil War could be fought over again. Yet, if the 
Reverend Washington Gladden was right in his position, we ought 
to be having a continuous ethical side show in America, with 
“tainted money” as the leading bill of attraction. 

It will be recalled that after certain officials in the Congrega- 
tional churches had solicited and received from Mr. Rockefeller a 
contribution to their missionary board, certain ministers objected 
strenuously. The leading figure in the campaign of protest has 
reviewed the controversy in a volume of Recollections under the sug- 
gestive rubric “Partnership with Plunderers.” Everybody might 
be willing to agree with him that the “tainted money” discussion 
“revealed a widespread need of elementary instruction in the first 
principles of ethics” (p. 403); but we might not be unanimous about 
the line along which that instruction ought to proceed. The pro- 
testing party took the ground that the money in question was not 
earned; that it came to the donor’s hand through plunder, and not 
through any service that he had rendered to the community; and 
that the acceptance of this money by the Congregational authori- 
ties brought them into partnership with iniquity. These persons 
argued the case upon the assumption that the fortunes of the very 
wealthy are due to individual sin; and that if certain rich men 
would only stop sinning, a large part of the evil and corruption which 
exist in our politics and business would be cured straightway.' If 

* Washington Gladden, Recollections (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1909), chap. 
xxvi, pp. 398-409. 
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the fundamental assumption were true, the task of the moral 
teacher today would be far simpler than in fact it is; and if the 
problem of “great wealth” could really be treated by such methods, 
our industrial and civic ills would be far less perplexing than they 
are. Dr. Gladden bears witness that he received hundreds of 
approving letters from all parts of the country, and that he had the 
emphatic support of the great audience which heard his argument 
at the meeting of the Mission Board in Seattle. This is no doubt 
true. But ethical questions are not to be decided by counting 
heads. The less fortunate are always in a majority, and are always 
jealous of those who possess a greater abundance; and this jealousy 
exists irrespective of the manner in which the more fortunate 
acquire their wealth. The applause of the multitude cannot 
always be identified with the verdict of absolute morality. The 
feelings of the people are not, of course, to be treated disrespectfully, 
for it is probably true that when all the facts in a given case are 
before the great democratic jury, vox populi is as near as we can 
come to vox Dei. But there is the rub: the New England conscience 
has not yet digested the tacts of the social problem.* 

America is now struggling to adjust itself to the fact that the 
problem of ‘‘ wealth” raises the whole subject of the system in which 
wealth is made. What we are facing is not a mere question of 
“‘rebates,” or “‘combination in restraint of trade,” or “plunder,” or 
“‘trusts.”’ The discussion which is now going on brings into debate 
the categories of property in capital and land which lie at the 
foundation of all business. The problem of the Steel Trust, for 
instance, is not to be settled by saying that its income is “‘tainted”’; 
that Mr. Morgan, Mr. Carnegie, and their partners ought not to 
combine and raise prices; and that if they will not voluntarily cease 
these practices, they should be coerced by law. Let us grant, for 
the sake of the argument, that every dollar which the Steel 
Company gets for its product stands for only seventy-five cents in 

1 Part of the field indicated by this paper has been traversed in greater detail by 
Professor Edward A. Ross, of the University of Wisconsin, in his book Sin and Society. 
“Now, as ever,” he writes, ‘the judgments the average man passes upon the conduct 


of his fellow are casual, inconsistent, and theughtless” (p. 25). And further: “In 
today’s warfare on sin, the reactions of the public are about as serviceable as gongs and 


stink-pots in a modern battle” (p. viii). 
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real service-value, and twenty-five cents in “exploitation,” or 
“plunder.” And let us extend the supposition to all the great 
industrial concerns, in order to make the argument general. Now, 
it is exactly this problem which the Sherman anti-trust law under- 
takes to meet and fails to solve. The Sherman statute is based 
upon the so-called “abhorrence of English law for monopoly.” 
Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence is supposed to detest monopoly in the 
same mysterious way that Nature ‘“‘abhors” a vacuum. This 
principle sounds very democratic and brave when proclaimed as a 
generality. But when examined in the light of history, it stands out 
in its real significance. 

The truth is that the tainted-money philosopher does not voice 
a full-rounded morality. In his fight against ‘‘big”’ business, he 
represents the aggrieved moral sense of /itile business. It is the 
small shippers and manufacturers and storekeepers that he seeks to 
protect. His complaint against big business men as the chief of 
sinners overlooks a fundamental fact which plays havoc with his 
argument. If we are to admit, with him, that every dollar of big 
business income stands for an element of exploitation, then he, in 
turn, must go farther, and admit that the institutions of private 
proprietorship in capital and in land, upon which the entire structure 
of industry is founded, involve elements of exploitation. To this 
claim he will not fail to reply: “But how do our existing institutions 
of property in capital and in land spell exploitation? These insti- 
tutions are legal. Everybody recognizes the rightfulness of private 
property in the machinery of wealth production and in the soil. 
What have these things to do with the problem of plunder?” Let 
us look at this question. 

It is obvious that human labor did not create the earth, and 
that the value of land arises from either its fertility, its mineral 
deposits, or the presence of population. When the proprietor of a 
given piece of land receives rent for the use of his land, he gets 
money for which he does not give a return out of his own labor. 
There is no escaping this conclusion. It stands at the heart of all 
speculation in realestate. The market price of a given piece of land 
is the estimated amount of money on which the rent of that land 
will pay interest over and above taxes. The “unearned incre- 
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ment,” about which we hear so much, is the increase in rental value 
of land which follows upon the growth of population. Land is 
purchased at a certain price, and then held for a rise. The phe- 
nomenon of land value exists not only in connection with land which 
can be measured and sold by the square foot; it exists wherever a 
franchise is granted to lay rails, or pipe lines, or to string telegraph, 
telephone, or electric wires over specified strips of land. Private 
property in land carries with it an element of exploitation which 
affects all business that has anything to do with land either in the 
form of real estate or in that of quasi-public franchises. And this 
is only part of the story. 

All business, both big and little, is conducted by the use of 
tools, machinery, buildings, etc., which are technically known as 
“capital.” There is, of course, a broad sense in which land or any 
form of wealth can be viewed as “‘capital.’’ But from the stand- 
point of abstract analysis, there is a difference between land, which 
is not created by human labor, and things produced by labor for use 
in the operations of industry. It is in this sense that we employ the 
term “capital” in the present connection. Now, unless the tainted- 
money moralist sets up the claim that the existing proprietors of 
capital created that form of property out of their own labor, or got 
it in exchange for wealth created by their own labor, then he will be 
compelled to admit that private capitalism also involves an element 
of exploitation. The capitalists who own railroads, manufacturing 
plants, buildings, steamships, etc., cannot by any possibility have 
produced these things by their own personal labor. We, therefore, 
have to note two things: (1) Private ownership of capital is in itself 
exploitation. (2) Not only so; but capitalism considered as a 
process, in which the capitalist enters the field of business life with 
all the advantages conferred by ownership, in competition with a 
vast army of persons who have no capital and have only their labor 
to sell—this phase of capitalism brings with it a continuous 
exploitation by way of interest and profit. 

These aspects of the property institutions which underlie and 
condition ail business, big and little, are ignored by conventional 
morality because they are so familiar and universal. The tainted- 
money philosopher thinks in terms of categories which he assumes 
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will stand without criticism, when, as a matter of fact, the very 
terms of his own thought need inspection. The trust magnate 
in all lines of industry has gone ahead with the game and worsted 
the small competitor by means of property institutions which, 
whatever their absolute moral character, have been until recently 
viewed as “right” and “legitimate” by everybody. But the 
change from individualistic to socialized thinking makes the tainted- 
money philosopher more and more a lonely figure. No longer 
may we condemn particular individuals as the causes of great 
public problems. We must all be ready now to acknowledge our 
community of responsibility for the social tangle. 

Our new sociological insight, however, has not yet extended far 
enough to dispose of the superstition that the uninstructed con- 
science is fully equipped unto all good works. The judgment of the 
conventional “‘good”’ citizen may be unwittingly as evil as that of 
the worst criminal. An example from the experience of our New 
England forefathers illustrates this. The Puritan immigration to 
Massachusetts in the seventeenth century brought into close 
contact two sharply contrasted social orders in a way which was not 
realized by any of the people then living in the world. On the one 
hand were the Indians, in the clan stage of evolution, with common 
property in the soil, and having no more idea of the complexities of 
individual private ownership of real estate than a South Sea Islander 
has of an electric dynamo. Over against the Indian, the God- 
fearing Puritan loomed up suddenly. The white man brought with 
him not only an objective material outfit wholly strange to the 
native, but an equally alien system of property-concepts based on 
the foundation of Roman and English jurisprudence. And the 
white man was as ignorant of the Indian as the native was of the 
white man. When the Puritans made treaties with the Indians, 
and undertook to purchase land in fee simple, the transaction was 
looked at, necessarily, from two different standpoints. To the 
Puritan, it was an ordinary matter of real estate business, such as 
took place in the home country. To the Indian, it seemed as if the 
foreigner were giving him a few trinkets, bits of cloth, etc., in 
exchange for the right to live in the land as a neighbor. From the 
Indian’s point of view, Massachusetts was as much his country as 
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before. The Puritan, on the other hand, felt that he had acquired 
rights of proprietorship just as sacred as those of the native. Con- 
sequently, as the eastern shore filled up, and the English moved 
inland, war became inevitable. There was no possibility of 
harmonizing the divergent views of the two races. They simply 
did not and could not understand each other. So the Indian tried 
to exterminate the foreigner, and failed; and the Puritan wiped the 
native race from the map of New England. 

Posterity has hit off the ethical paradox by saying that when the 
Puritans reached this country, they first fell on their knees, and then 
fell on the aborigines. Mr. Palfrey, the learned historian of New 
England, has been very careful to point out, in vindication of his 
ancestors, that they scrupulously “paid” the Indians for all territory 
which they occupied; yet, at the same time, Palfrey admits (with- 
out being conscious of the problem involved) that personal owner- 
ship of land was a conception which had not yet risen upon the mind 
of the Indian.t Thus, we see that not only were the Puritans them- 
selves unable to perceive the situation in its true colors, but that a 
learned historian, more than two centuries later, was also oblivious 
to it. While Palfrey’s history was being published (1858 et foll.), 
the New England conscience was again going astray, this time on 
the slavery question. The Webster party was on one side; the 
Sumner party was on the other; and not until the Civil War did 
New England succeed in adjusting itself to the moral demands of 
the situation. 

We recall these facts in order to show that the present age is not 
the only time of moral perplexity and struggle in American history. 
The past, indeed, was no golden age, as some would fondly believe. 
It was marked by epochs of transition the same in principle as that 
in which we now find ourselves. Our ancestors were no more per- 
fect than we are. There has been no moral decadence from an age 
of pristine impeccability. While we have big problems to solve, the 
conscience of the people is more fully awake than ever before. We 
are moving into a new period in which the question is not whether 
America is to be controlled by radicalism or by conservatism, but: 
Shall radicalism be controlled by sanity or by insanity ? 

* Palfrey, History of New England (Roston, 1858), I, 36, 37, 38; cf. III, 138; IV, 
364, 419. 
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In spite of the progress registered by the last twenty years, it 
has to be confessed that the change thus far is one of general atmos- 
phere rather than of intelligent conviction about concrete aspects of 
the case. Twenty years ago, we were all dead set against the 
so-called “criminal poor,” as a matter of course. Today, we are in 
peril of being equally dead set against the so-called “criminal rich.” 
We have no more right to assume that the present hue and cry after 
the ‘‘man higher up”’ is a sign of progress in moral perception than 
a slave-hunter would have to assume that there is any essential 
difference between putting bloodhounds on the track of quadroons 
and putting them on the scent of full-blooded Negroes. We are in 
danger of trying to persuade ourselves that the substitution of one 
kind of quarry for another constitutes a radical transformation in 
the nature of the hunt. At the moment this paper is being written, 
the president of the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad is 
in legal toils under charge of obstructing the free course of business; 
and the president of the National Cash Register Company is re- 
ported to be facing a prison sentence for a similar cause. If any 
considerable portion of the American public thinks that the passage 
of laws like the Sherman anti-trust act, and the prosecution and 
imprisonment of corporation heads under this legislation, will meet 
the difficulties now before us, that section of our people is destined 
to have a rude awakening. If the people, through the agency of 
their government, begin to clap millionaires into jail for playing the 
game of business on the basis of property institutions which the 
people themselves do not question, then we shall present the spectacle 
of a nation which not only stultifies itself morally, but which also 
impeaches its own intelligence. 

When the United States Supreme Court rendered the Dred Scott 
decision, the court was technically right: it was bound to interpret 
the law within the terms of existing statutes. Nevertheless, the 
decision marked the breakdown of an imposing social organ; and 
the crisis was resolved only by the violence of a great civil war 
which incidentally abolished the type of property in question. A 
similar breakdown is indicated by current decisions in the cases of 
the Standard Oil Company and other corporations coming within 
the purview of the Sherman law. The real trouble, of course, is not 
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in the Supreme Court, but in the attitude of mind which forces the 
passage of such legislation as the Sherman law. So far as the actual 
results go, the entire anti-trust campaign in the United States down 
to the present hour has no more relevance than the amputation of 
pimples as a cure for the blood disease that makes the pimples. It 
is mere fussy tinkering with superficialities; and the sooner people 
find this out, the better for all of us. Popular prejudice of the 
moment finds a caterer in Hearst’s, which continues to print Mr. 
Archbold’s private correspondence with the righteous air of pro- 
ducing burglars’ tools in police court (how obtained is not stated). 
While fully conscious that he is doing business in a popular market, 
Mr. Hearst would no doubt be entirely obtuse to the suggestion that 
his reading of the Standard Oil mind is connected not remotely with 
his failure to qualify in the statesman class. 

If the evident intention of the government to press the trust 
issue farther is based on the policy of stinging the national con- 
science into an exploration of the social system as a whole by frankly 
showing up the limitations of its anti-trust and anti-protection 
remedies, then the Wilson administration is likely to cover itself with 
a glory which has attached to no administration since the time of 
Lincoln. On the other hand, if the intention of the government is 
based only on the policy of revising the tariff and pressing the 
Sherman law to the limit, then the Wilson administration lacks the 
necessary qualities of political leadership, and it will presently find 
itself confronted by a tremendous demand for goods which, in the 
nature of the case, it cannot deliver. The force of conscience in 
human society is like that of steam in the locomotive, which is 
guided by the logic of the engine’s mechanism and by the intelligence 
of the engineer. Conscience, like steam, is a good servant, but a 
bad master. American society today has reached the turning of the 
ways. It has plenty of the propelling force of conscience; and it 
has also accumulated a new and unused stock of social insight. The 
immediate future will depend upon the intelligence with which our 
leaders teach us to apply our insight to our conscience. Uncon- 
querable optimism should be the faith, as it is the duty, of every 
patriotic man and woman. We should all do our part to see that 
the new social thought and policy of America shall be sane. 
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The men who are best qualified by their debt to Professor 
Ward, and by their consciousness of it, to form a just estimate of 
his works, shrink from the responsibility of attempting immediately 
a formal appreciation of his meaning for sociology. While it is 
too early for the estimate, at once critical and comprehensive, 
which those to whom Dr Ward has been preceptor and mentor, hope 
to put on record after due deliberation, the following tributes will 
sufficiently mark the place which he has occupied in the esteem of 
his colleagues, among whom his primacy was always uncontested 


Professor Ward’s connection with Brown University came about 
in a perfectly natural manner. The department of Social Sciences 
was deeply interested in his sociological theories and when his 
Pure Sociology first came from the press, seized the opportunity of 
using it as a textbook for an undergraduate class. The members 
of it survived but still speak in bated breath of their experience 
in completing the book in thirty lectures. Interest in Pure Sociology 
resulted in a simplified edition of it in 1905, The Text Book of Soci- 
ology. When, a little later, Dr. Ward in conversation expressed a 
desire to resign from governmental service in order to devote 
several years to literary work, a suggestion from the department to 
President Faunce met with his hearty sanction, so that in the fall of 
1906 a new professor of sociology at Brown modestly introduced 
himself to his classes. 

Throughout his seven years of service Professor Ward conducted 
three elective classes of upper classmen and graduates, easily win- 
ning their esteem and stimulating the zeal of those students eager 
for a broad outlook over the sociological field. In the perform- 
ance of his duties he was faithful in the extreme, and impressed all 
by his keen intellectuality and his enormous capacity for work. 
As his avocations he studied the geology and botany of Rhode 
Island, often taking long walks of ten to fifteen miles in length. 
Outside of the preparation of his lectures, the material of which he 
61 
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planned at some time to put into book form, his chief literary task 
was the preparation of the manuscript for his unique collection of 
twelve volumes now on the eve of publication. This great task 
occupied him for the better part of four years and was finally com- 
pleted, even to the index, less than a year ago. 

He was so absorbed in his labors that his life was necessarily a 
secluded one __In social intercourse, however, he was always genial 
and kindly, and constantly showed a deep interest in the intellec- 
tual developments of the time and the newer discoveries in the 
several departments of science. Owing to the illness of his wife, 
he spent his last four years in a college dormitory, and thereby 
became more closely identified with the life of the campus. This 
experience he thoroughly enjoyed and he became in consequence 
deeply attached to the university. 

The news of his unexpected death brought great sorrow both 
to city and college For three days the university flag was at 
half-mast, and at the time of his funeral the college bell was tolled 
and classes were suspended The Providence Bulletin of April 
19, in speaking editorially of him said: 

A DISTINGUISHED BROWN SCHOLAR 

In the seven years of his connection with the faculty of Brown University, 
Dr. Lester Frank Ward, who died in Washington yesterday, became a familiar 
figure in Providence. Of a rather unusual personal! presence, he was frequently 
seen on the streets of the city, though most of those who noted him in his after- 
noon walks were unaware that he was one of the most distinguished scholars 
of his day and generation. 

Dr. Ward was a close student, a keen observer, a prolific and perspicuous 
writer. He received many honors abroad as well as in this country, among 
them election to the presidency of the International Institute of Sociology, 
a body to which only a very few Americans have ever been chosen. Withal 
he was a man of great modesty and kindliness, and endeared himself to his 
students by his ability to reach their point of view and his willingness to do all 
in his power to assist them. 

Brown University has been honored by his seven years association with 
its teaching force, and is measurably poorer by reason of his passing. 


On June 3 the faculty of the university placed on their records 
the following minute in his honor: 


The members of the faculty of Brown University, desirous of expressing 
their deep sorrow at the loss of their esteemed colleague, Professor Lester Frank 
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Ward, hereby place on record their appreciation of his sterling character and 
scholarly attainment. Coming to us near the close of a long life of severe 
mental exertion, he brought with him the mature results of his studies and 
undiminished ardor in their pursuit. His labors in botany, geology, and pale- 
ontology had been ‘ctowned with success, and his pioneer work in sociology had 
given him a world-wide reputation. He was a profound student, and an 
original investigator in the most abstruse problems with which the human 
mind can grapple. For seven years the faculty and students found in him a 
genial associate, an inspiring teacher and a sincere and unflinching seeker after 


truth. 


From the very start Professor Ward attracted the attention and 
devotion of his students. At the end of his first year a loving-cup 
was presented to him by his classes; an undergraduate philosophical 
society made him a member; the Liber, an annual undergraduate 
publication, was dedicated to him in 1912; and at the announce- 
ment of his death the students voluntarily contributed a large sum 
for flowers to be placed on his grave. The feeling his classes held 
for him is well shown in the following contribution from Charles 
Carroll, a candidate for the Master’s degree: 


“Every genius is a child; every child a genius.”” These were almost the 
closing words in Dr. Ward’s last lecture at Brown University. In a sense they 
describe the man himself—a genius with the simplicity of a child—that glorious 
simplicity which the Saviour of the world had in mind when he said: “Unless 
ye shall become as little children.” But in Dr. Ward it was the simplicity 
which comes from great knowledge, from the possession of truth; that mental 
calmness which must arise from a complete philosophy of life. Such are his 
works. In theclassroom Dr. Ward impressed the student as a final authority; 
he seemed to know everything, from the beginning until the final destruction of 
the world. Logic flowed in his words like the gentle current of a country brook 
in midsummer. There was no turbulence, no strain, nevera hiatus. Thought 
fitted into thought, each succeeding step resting upon the previous in perfect 
filiation, building always upward and onward. Every lecture was a recapitula- 
tion of evolution; not that tremendous striving of nature, with its waste and 
failures, its trials and errors, its barbarous natural selection; but the superior 
artificial selection which charms the reasoning mind of man. From the solem- 
nity of great thoughts, from the simple statement of universal truths, funda- 
mental yet transcendental in their importance, the class was called back by 
occasional bursts of genuine humor. The gentle Doctor was himself trans- 
formed, his face lighted up, his eyes sparkled—one might at such moments 
imagine what sort of man Dr. Ward had been in his earlier years—for he was 
old when he first came to Brown University. Old but not decadent, aged but 
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still active; his mental vision as clear as in his prime. Only the body of Dr. 
Ward had yielded to time, his mind was still fresh and an inspiration to his 


students. 
James Q. DEALEY 


Brown University 


Dr Ward was the author of hundreds of contributions to botany, 
paleontology, geology, anthropology, psychology, and sociology. 
The bibliography of his writings would make a fair-sized pamphlet. 
The total numer of his distinct publications amounts nearly to 
six hundred, in this respect showing his kinship with great European 
scholars like Virchow or Metchnikoff. During the last thirty 
years this prodigious worker has printed probably not less than six 
or eight thousand pages of book matter, all of it substantial in 
character and appearing with the imprimatur of the leading 
publishers. Probably no other American of our time matches Dr. 
Ward in scientific and philosophic productiveness. 

Although he made original studies in many fields, increasingly 
his interest centered in sociology. He was not of those who amass 
knowledge for its own sake. He regarded all the sciences worth 
prosecuting because they may be made contributory to man’s 
progress. With him social problems took precedence over all other 
problems. He came upon the field of sociology at the time when 
Herbert Spencer was at the height of his prestige and influence. 
His great two-volume book Dynamic Sociology, published in 1883, 
challenged the laissez-faire do-nothing conclusions of Spencerian 
sociology upon grounds as deep and philosophic as Spencer himself 
sought. Conceding that nearly all the social progress hitherto 
attained has come about as an incident to the efforts of individuals 
in the pursuit of their ends, he stoutly maintained that the time 
would certainly come when organized society would consciously 
and intelligently adopt measures to accelerate its progress. Hither- 
to, government has been conceived as a mere policeman to keep the 
peace and to protect private rights. But we are on the threshold 
of time when government will become the instrument of a social 
intelligence for the prornotion of the general welfare, and will 
undertake to hasten progress in a great variety of ways. 

“We are in the stone age of politics,”” was one of Dr. Ward’s 
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memorable sayings. He meant that mankind has not even yet 
conceived what might be done by intelligent concerted effort 
to improve its condition. He hailed every step in government 
support of research, and in the promotion of higher education as 
heralding the new day of progress by collective effort. 

Dr. Ward lived to see his philosophy triumph in the minds of 
leaders of thought and opinion. Today there is nothing left of 
the Spencerian theory of the state which thirty years ago dominated 
the political thought of the intellectuals, with the exception of 
a handful of socialists and a few men trained in the economic semin- 
aries of the German universities. Few realize that Ward’s daring 
arraignment of the supposedly perfect methods of Nature and his 
justification of the ways of mind in his Psychic Factors of Civilisa- 
tion, published in 1893, furnishes the philosophy that lies at the 
base of the recent great extension of functions by contemporary 
governments. 

While many policies that are called “socialistic” find their 
justification in Ward’s philosophy of progress, he was no Marxist. 
He was quite as profound and original as Marx, and offered a more 
satisfying sociology. He declined to recognize changes in the 
technique of production as a prime motor of progress, nor was he 
willing to stress class struggle as Marx did. While attaching 
great importance to economic factors in history, he was no historical 
materialist. To him, not the better distribution of wealth but 
the better distribution of knowledge is a first essential to social 
betterment. He insisted that unless the masses be lifted to a 
much higher plane of intelligence, human exploitation cast out in 
one form will creep back under another form. No policies aiming 
at a better distribution of wealth will avail in the long run so long 
as great differences in intelligence exist at the different social levels. 
On the other hand, provided only that social classes become 
approximately equal in intelligence, means will be found for putting 
an end to all forms of exploitation as they show themselves. Ward’s 
Applied Sociology, published in 1905, is, therefore, the most elab- 
orate and fundamental argument ever made for universal public 
education as the preparation for solving the social problem and 
the basis for a continuous social progress. 
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Since the death of Tarde, Dr. Ward has been generally recog- 
nized as the foremost living social philosopher. He served as 
first president of the American Sociological Society, and was presi- 
dent a few years ago of the Institut International de Sociologie. 
His books were translated into many languages, and he kept up a 
correspondence with social thinkers in various parts of the world. 
Some years ago, a Russian translation of his Dynamic Sociology 
was about to be brought out, but the entire edition was destroyed 
by the Russian censor, apparently under the impression that the 
word ‘‘dynamic”’ had something to do with “dynamite.” At the 
time of his death, Dr. Ward had completed and was working on 
the proofs of a ten-volume edition of his lesser works and record of 
his intellectual life, announced under the title Glimpses of the 
Cosmos. When one considers the vast range of his intellectual 
interests, the number and variety of his original contributions to 
science, and his great power of generalization, one feels that if 
Aristotle had chanced to be born in Illinois about the middle of 
the nineteenth century, his career would have resembled that of 
Lester F. Ward more than that of any other American of our time. 

In association with Dr. Ward there was an uplift like knowing 
mountain or sea. Like Spencer he was a man who early conceived 
a disinterested life purpose and carried it through to a triumphant 
conclusion. His will was adamantine, and he allowed rothing to 
divert him from the path toward his goal. For thirty-five years 
he labored like a Hercules at his self-imposed task of proving the 
practicability of “telic” social progress. In early life he was 
severe and caustic with the champions of traditional ideas, but as 
the opposition began to give way and he found himself followed by 
a growing host of disciples, he mellowed and became very gentle 
with the honest holders of ancient beliefs. With sentimentalists 
he was patient, but he never mixed with them, for he realized that 
what is lacking is not the will to social progress but the way. 

In spirit he was Spartan and he never sacrificed a stroke in 
order to win either money or popular applause. He was profoundly 
imbued with the true scientific man’s reverence for truth, and faith 
in its beneficence. He would take no end of pains in order to 
verify a statement or to get a detail exactly right. His generaliza- 
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tions rested upon a vast knowledge of facts and nothing could 
induce him to use facts in a partisan way. He was indeed a wor- 
shiper of truth, and as such held himself to a high and exacting 
standard beside which the standards of the ordinary custodian of 
religion and morals seem low and loose. 


EDWARD ALSWORTH Ross 
University of Wisconsin 


It is difficult to write objectively of a man whom one has known 

through the best years of life when every thought of him calls up 
memories that one cherishes. Dr. Ward was one of those great 
personalities in whom neither intellectual power nor erudition ever 
overshadowed the comrade and friend—the elemental human 
nature of such as love their fellowmen. In his seventy-first year 
the spirit of youth and the joy of living were still in him. 

His fame will grow as the years pass. In his lifetime his reputa- 
tion suffered in a measure because unfortunately he was most 
widely known as the protagonist of views that many of his con- 
temporaries regarded as paradoxical and questionable. The 
biologists are not likely to accept his contentions about woman’s 
place in the scheme of evolution, and the economists show no dis- 
position to shape their theories of utility and value to his con- 
ceptions. His real work was not in fields of controversy. 

His productiveness was remarkable, even when allowance is 
made for his splendid strength, and the fulness of years allotted to 
him. In paleobotany his achievement would have been a worthy 
life record for a scientific specialist devoted to that one subject. 
Yet that, no more than controversy, was Dr. Ward’s real work. To 
sociology he gave his devotion and the best powers of his superbly 
equipped mind. Not counting articles, lectures, and summaries, his 
constructive writings in sociology fill five large, rich volumes. 

Throughout them all runs one dominating and organizing 
thought. Human society, as we who live now know it, is not the 
passive product of unconscious forces. It lies within the domain of 
cosmic law, but so does the mind of man; and this mind of man has 
knowingly, artfully, adapted and readapted its social environment, 
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and with reflective intelligence has begun to shape it into an in- 
strument wherewith to fulfil man’s will. With forecasting wisdom 
man will perfect it, until it shall be at once adequate and adapt- 
able to all its uses. This he will do not by creative impulse evolv- 
ing in a void, but by constructive intelligence shaping the 
substantial stuff of verified scientific knowledge. Wherefore, 
scientific knowledge must be made the possession of mankind. 
Education must not merely train the mind. It must also equip 
and store, with knowledge. 

This great thought Dr. Ward apprehended, expressed, explained, 
illuminated, drove home to the mind of all who read his pages, as 
no other writer, ancient or modern, has ever done. It is his endur- 
ing and cogent contribution to sociology. 


FRANKLIN H. GIDDINGS 
Columbia University 


The most obvious of Ward’s contributions to sociological con- 
struction work was undoubtedly his share in fixing the terminology 
of the new science. He will always stand out among the great 
figures of the Griinderaera as a pioneer in the work of mapping out 
and naming the sections of the sociological field. For with a 
subject-matter so complicated as that of sociology the student must 
first be a discoverer and explorer before he can successfully handle 
terminological concepts. It is true that not all the terms suggested 
by Ward have been accepted as final, and the captious critic may 
easily instance certain rather mechanical terms of Greek origin 
which are not likely to become current, but there remains a store of 
those which, being real contributions to scientific clarity and pre- 
cision, will permanently enrich sociological literature. Some of 
these he invented, others he imported from the technical sciences 
and naturalized in sociology, still others he took from common 
usage and gave a quite special significance. Examples are telesis, 
sociocracy, synergy, meliorism, achievement, improvement, oppor- 
tunity. 

But the need for a distinctive terminology was subordinate in 
Ward’s mind to a conviciion that sociology must vindicate its claim 
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as a genuine science. To do this it must have its own special 
equipment. While still a student of the natural sciences he saw 
that sociology must first of all be scientific. Dynamic Sociology 
was written in what we are now accustomed to consider the pre- 
historic period of American sociology, and in that book he declared 
that “if the domain of social phenomena is as completely one of 
law as that of physical phenomena, then we may logically expect 
the same measure of success, in proportion as their laws are known, 
which marks the progress of human supremacy in the material 
world.” Rejecting the once-current pedantic contention of the 
philosophy-of-history school that the test of true science is its 
power to predict, he held that the only legitimate demand on a 
science is that it be a systematic study of the laws of phenomena, 
a study not of mere facts but of uniform causation deducible from 
recurrent facts. It was in this matter of the proper placing of 
sociology among the sciences that Ward’s own equipment in 
general science, always the envy of his fellow-sociologists, was of 
peculiar value. 

Each student of sociology is likely to find in a comprehensive 
system like Ward’s some one feature to which he assigns paramount 
importance, and the fact that there is diversity of opinion as to 
what is of most value is an evidence of the richness and range of the 
system. To me the thing which bulks largest is his consistent 
and masterful working-out of the nature and method of collective 
telesis. Now I suppose that no one would class Ward’s philosophy 
as utilitarian in the ordinary sense, but purposeful it certainly is. 
No man ever more rigidly insisted on scientific methods, but none 
was ever less a believer in science for its own sake. Readers are 
never allowed to forget that ‘‘the purpose of sociology is to accele- 
rate social evolution.’”” While he never entered the field of social 
politics with a specific program, Ward’s ambition was to work out 
a system of philosophy worthy of use as the groundwork of practical 
social action. It is a significant fact that he made his Applied 
Sociology the capstone of his system, and of that work he could 
accurately say that “the central thought is that of a true science 
of society, capable, in the measure that it approaches completeness, 
of being turned to the profit of mankind. If there is one respect in 
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which it differs more than in others from rival systems of phi- 
losophy, it is in its practical character of never losing sight of the 
end or purpose nor of the possibilities of conscious effort. It pro- 
claims the efficacy of effort provided it is guided by intelligence.” 
It follows therefore that, if the conscious improvement of society 
by society is the supreme end, human achievement applied to social 
improvement is the subject-matter of sociology. If this definition 
of Ward’s be found too narrow it at least has the merit of accen- 
tuating that element which is of most consequence in the range 
of interests with which the science is concerned. 

This is true primarily because the characteristic attitude toward 
social progress has been one of blundering helplessness, and the 
predominant note of social philosophy one of pessimism, a pessimism 
based either on the doctrine of despair, as in certain introspective 
philosophies like Schopenhauer’s, or on scientific determinism which 
assumes man’s helplessness in the face of cosmic evolution. The 
laissez-faire attitude is not an accident, nor is it confined to economic 
theory. Ward’s doctrine of meliorism is not new, but his virile 
exposition of the possibility and promise of improvement through 
effort is one of the most wholesome notes that has been injected 
into recent thought. True meliorism is “‘humanitarianism minus 
allsentiment.”’ Life is to be emancipated and liberalized by knowl- 
edge turned to practical uses. Happiness—or rather that state of 
good for which there is no better word in English—is the most 
natural thing in the world, because it is the result of adaptations 
developed in the struggle for life. Aceticism, like pessimism, is 
a survival from the pain-economy stage of evolution when man was 
hampered or helpless. Ward has undoubtedly assigned too large 
a place to the part played by individual genius in the achievement 
of new truth and its social appropriation, for, as he himself has 
sometimes shown, man, who first conquered nature, has now himself 
been conquered by society. But out of this very overemphasis 
on the individual he has wrought the best part of his doctrine of 
augmenting the working capital of society by enlarging and general- 
izing opportunity. It is not necessary to accept Ward’s theory 
of the uniform distribution of ability among classes and races in 
order to give proper value to his doctrine of opportunity, and I for 
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one am not ready to accept it. Nor is it necessary to believe, as 


hi- 
the he seems to imply, that a doubling of the means of education, for tht j 
ro- instance, would mean a doubling of the output of ability, for the ig 
>”? amount of talent that remains latent in modern civilized societies. ' 
ty while undoubtedly large, is hardly to be reckoned in such dimen- 
ial sions as Ward imagined. But with all deductions a practical equali- ; 
on tarian social philosophy like his is an essential need for the present 
n- democracy which assumes to call itself efficient. 
ge Although among the earliest and foremost champions of a 

psychological as distinguished from a biological interpretation of th 
rd society, Ward’s catholicity of view saved him from the excesses | 
he of rigid dogmatism which characterize some of the recent work in i 
m this line. His insistence on the predominance of the psychic factors ‘ 
7e is the outgrowth of a iarge and sane scholarship little concerned 
h with the vagaries of social psychology as such. It is because mind 
e is the directive agent that the psychic element is of primary impor- 
ic tance. Even in his theory of social forces his attention is always 
le directed toward social improvement as the end. é 
h Ward’s social philosophy grew naturally out of his career as a aa 
d scientist and was the fruitage of wide studies in science, philosophy, it 
s and literature to which his early life was devoted. Like practically i 
4 all other sociologists of the older generation, he thus came into the Nt 
f field of his greatest work after a preparation in other more special- 
t ized disciplines. Whether or not this kind of preparation be one 4 
; which will always prove necessary for sociologists, and there is good 
; ground for believing that it is, it remains true that it gave to his 
; thinking a maturity and range which it could not otherwise have 
had. It enabled him, relatively late in life, to develop a particularly 


vital and organic system of social philosophy which has equal value 
as an instrument of education and as a manual of fundamental 
principles of social action. 


Utysses G. WEATHERLY 
Indiana University 


The passing of Lester F. Ward removes from the scene of action 
the last of the great sociological giants of the nineteenth century. 
Professor Ward will always rank with the other two great founders 
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of our science—Comte and Spencer. In some ways his work for 
sociology was second only to that of Auguste Comte. If there were 
errors in both his premises and generalizations, as I believe there 
were, this fact in no wise detracts from the epoch-making character 
of his work, nor does it give him any lesser place than we have 
indicated. Like all great men, Professor Ward was great in spite of 
his errors. 

The distinctive significance of Ward’s work was, as Professor 
Small has said, to get for the psychic factor in human society due 
recognition, and ‘adequate formulation. Spencer’s sociology, 
based as it was upon a mechanistic theory of evolution, tended to 
minimize the psychic factor, even to lead to its ignoring altogether. 
Now, Ward was distinctly a Spencerian in both his cosmology and 
biology. It was all the more significant, therefore, that a scientific 
man of the same school of thought as Spencer should protest against 
the implications of the Spencerian sociology. Inconsistently or 
not, Ward undertook to show that the psychic factor is the domi- 
nant one in human society; that it is the factor which must receive 
chief attention from sociologists; and that, through it, human prog- 
ress may even be artificially controlled. Thus Ward became one 
of the founders of modern psychological sociology. He found no 
difficulty in recognizing at their full value all the psychic or sub- 
jective elements in the social life. In his later work, even religion 
itself was recognized as “the force of social gravitation which holds 
the social world in its orbit,”’ while, from first to last, education was 
in Ward’s mind the chief instrument through which social progress 
was to be effected. Thus Ward found a place in his sociology for 
all the higher spiritual values of civilization; and incidentally by 
doing this he did much to relieve the materialistic monism, upon 
which he based his sociology, of the charge that it is entirely nega- 
tive in its attitude toward these higher spiritual values. Whether 
Ward was consistent in all this or not, we must leave the future 
development of science to decide. One can only admire, however, 
his inconsistency, if such it was, for it transformed sociology from a 
negative to a positive, from an abstract to an applied, science. 

Once more the tendency has become manifest to exclude from 
recognition in pure science the psychic factor. As the readers 
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for of this Journal know, the very latest tendency in science is to rule 

ere out of consideration all psychic or subjective elements and make 

re sociology purely a physical science, that is, a social physiology. 

fer The trend of the very latest school in sociology, in other words, is 

ve to rest everything upon the assumption of a pure mechanistic H 

of monism. This, the representatives of this school say, is necessary, ; 
because it is the method of science. Science, they say, can deal 

or only with mechanical causation. It can know nothing of psychic 

ue causation, if there be such a thing. Will it require another Lester 

y; F. Ward to shatter this fallacy and recall sociologists to common- 

to sense? If the new school is followed, to any extent, somebody 

T. will certainly be needed again to ‘breathe the breath of life’ 

d into sociology, as Ward did in his Dynamic Sociology, when he 

ic shattered the Spencerian social philosophy. 

Cuartes A. ELLwoop 

4 University of Missouri 

i- 

P [From a letter not written for publication| 

ji “. . . I should deem it a great honor and a duty to spend | 

0 any amount of time in helping the public to value rightly the place i 

4 which Ward holds in modern thought. I admire his fine character : 

and I value very highly his twenty-five years’ contributions to 


sociological thought. I believe that his brave spirit, his splendid 
moral courage, and his profound wisdom are destined to have an 
ever-deepening influence on social progress. I am wondering 
whether the symposium which you are now planning might not in 
the near future be followed by a careful and elaborate study of 
Ward and his work? The first part of such a study might well 
be some account of his life and characteristics, gathered from his 
papers and the reminiscences of his friends. . . . . 7 
GeorGE ELLiott HowarpD 
University of Nebraska 


Although I had met Mr. Ward frequently at association meetings 
it was not my good fortune to have a close personal acquaintance 
with him; therefore my knowledge of his life, character, and scholarly 
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ability is derived chiefly through his published works. However, 
I remember very well the first time I met him. It was in the 
“Historical Seminary” room of the Johns Hopkins University 
about 1888 or 1889. Some of us had been reading Dynamic 
Sociology under the direction of Dr. Herbert B. Adams, and Dr. 
Ward lectured before the ‘Seminary ” on certain phases of the work. 
After his lecture we were permitted to ask questions. This method 
brought us into more vital relations with the subject and the author. 
I was much impressed with Dr. Ward’s clearness of vision, sound- 
ness of doctrine, and the persistency with which he held to his course 
of argument. 

I regarded him then as a great man and an epoch-making phi- 
losopher, far in advance of current thought. Since then I have come 
to regard him as the greatest sociologist of modern times, which 
of course means of any time. He is conspicuous as a leader among 
numerous able sociologists. Not that one can accept all that he 
says without criticism, for, indeed, one cannot read Ward without 
questioning many of his points of view and some of his conclusions. 
Mr. Ward as a special student in paleobotany was inclined to 
approach the subjects of sociology from the standpoint of his 
specialized science, and by his severely scientific method oriented 
the social subject, apparently forgetting for the time being its 
relationship to other subjects and creating apparent contradictions 
and semblances of disagreement. Frequently his narrow view 
of psychology, history and economics led him into attitudes of 
thought which were open to criticism. 

In order fully to appreciate his masterly position one must 
rise to a higher generalization and contemplate his whole system. 
While he has had many able contemporaries who have written well 
and scientifically on various phases of sociology, he is the only one 
who has boldly attempted to make a system of sociology. The 
apparent antagonism of contemporary writers to Ward’s sociology 
has arisen because they have written from the standpoint of social 
sciences while he has approached all social subjects from the 
standpoint of biological and physical science. As a follower of 
Ward’s writings I have found that his attempt to bridge over the 
gap between organic and human evolution, and to relate biological 
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and psychological development with sociological, was the greatest 
service performed to me personally, and I doubt not that this was 
his greatest achievement. From these relationships he passes on 
to rational selection and the control of society in its own interests. 
Comte gave sociology a place in the hierarchy of sciences. Spencer 
systematized ethnological and anthropological data. Schaffle 
outlined a system of social structure, and de Greef combined the 
social structure with social activities, but Ward developed the plan 
on which society was evolved, discussed the principles on which it 
was founded, and operated and presented a program by which it 
could be improved. One cannot help regret that his Pure Sociology 
and his Applied Sociology could not have been followed by a work 
on social technology to complete the system. His recent writings 
on eugenics and practical social problems would seem to indicate 
that had he lived, a third volume would have been necessary to 
complete his system. 

Mr. Ward has been criticized for undue emphasis laid upon social 
forces in both dynamic and pure sociology. Yet the great lines 
of his argument are in the main correct. One of his characteristics 
was to emphasize causation, and his social forces are social causes. 
They were the causes which created society and held it intact and 
hence were more truly socializing forces than true social forces. 
The latter arise out of society, and are the results of social activity 
rather than the causes, for real social forces arise from group activ- 
ity. Nevertheless his concept is a valuable one from which all soci- 
ologists have profited. Differ as we may from some of his points of 
view, object as we may to some of his conclusions, the facts remain 
that he was the first great sociologist, that his work is epoch-making 
for social science, and that his system is monumental. Sociology, 
in its synthetic processes, and in its methods will change, but for 
years to come all writers must recognize the great lines of his system. 

FRANK W. BLACKMAR 
University of Kansas 


If it is possible for me to add anything to what has been said 
or implied in the foregoing tributes, it will be by way of personalities 
which will be pardonable as ancient history. 
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I cannot precisely date my discovery of Dynamic Sociology, 
but its meaning for me was crucial, and I was aware at once that it 
had leveled barriers to an advanced stage in my mental growth. 
I had been occupying a chair of history and economics for a number 
of years. So far as I had developed a “method,” it was under 
heavy bonds to speculation, rather than intelligently objective. 
I had given an undue proportion of attention to the philosophers of 
history, but both they and the historians proper had lost their grip 
on my credulity. Two things kept recurring in my thoughts, 
first, that there must be some sort of correlation between human 
occurrences, and second, that the clues to that correlation must be 
found by checking up cause and effect between human occurrences 
themselves, not in some a priori. I had read both of Comte’s major 
works, but had been more impressed by their absurdities in detail 
than by the saving remnant of wisdom. They had increased my 
wistfulness for a credible clue to the explanation of human experi- 
ence, but they had not appealed to me as affording anything very 
plausible to supply the want. I had read everything that Spencer 
had published, but the elements in his method that afterward 
seemed to me most useful failed to find me at first. The sight of 
the title Dynamic Sociology instantly acted as a reagent to crystal- 
lize elements that had been incoherent in my mind, and to separate 
the product from foreign substances. The moment I began to 
turn the leaves of the book, I was aware of feeling as the alchemists 
might have felt two or three centuries earlier if they had stumbled 
upon the ‘‘philosophers’ stone.”’ At the same time the book never 
seemed to me a solution, but rather a wonderfully expressive sym- 
bolic guide to the path in which solutions might be found. The 
epithet “materialistic” stood then for the most inexorable taboo 
in my ritual. After finishing the first reading, I wrote to the author: 
“‘T was well along in the book before I found reason to question my 
classification of you as a materialist. If that is what you call 
yourself, I must admit that materialism ceased to seem to me a 
very terrible foe of the spirit, when I found you ending the book 
with an exhortation.” 

Dynamic Sociology did not seem to me to push the frontier of 
the ontological problem any further back toward ultimates than 
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hundreds of philosophers had reached. It did make me feel more 
secure in accepting the working necessity of dealing with orders of 
phenomena in accordance with their last discoverable traits even 
if this procedure leaves us with practical duality. It enabled me 
to think of so-called physical and psychical phenomena as equally 
real, as equaiiy instrumental in their place, as functioning in orders 
of experience which are somehow related whether we are able to 
formulate the relationships or not. It placed psychical causation 
on a plane of plausibility as convincing as the presuppositions of 
physical causation, without resorting to anything extra-phenomenal 
in support of the one more than of the other. It located social 
causation within human beings, instead of outside, above, beneath, 
or beyond them. It punctured the bubble of metaphysical phi- 
losophy of human experience, and exposed the literal problems 
of human relationships under the aspect of psychology as the ulti- 
mate analysis. As I said, this did not solve the problems, but it 
proposed them as real, whereas they had previously been formulated 
as more or less mythical or mystical. 

I have often said, and it remains my estimate, that, everything 
considered, I would rather have written Dynamic Sociology than 
any other book that has ever appeared in America. Not surely 
because it has gained more applause of men than many others. 
I found in 1888 that Professor Ely was the only member of the 
Johns Hopkins faculty who seemed to know anything about the 
book. In 1893 Dr. Ward told me that barely five hundred copies 
had been sold. It was, however, at least a generation ahead of the 
sociological thinking of Great Britain and it saved American sociolo- 
gists the long wandering in the wilderness of misconstrued evolu- 
tionism from which English sociology is at this late day working 
out the rudiments of its salvation. 

I must confess that I have never been able to learn from Dr. 
Ward’s later works anything of first-rate importance which I did 
not find in Dynamic Sociology. Unless I misunderstood his own 
estimate, my reaction was strictly in accordance with his own 
view of his writings. He thought he had said in substance in his 
first book everything which his later writings. contained, but that 
the greater elaboration was necessary in order to make his message 
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carry. I think he would have indorsed my opinion that the later 
books were justified pedagogically, but that they exhibited a 
scientific anti-climax. 

It would be impossible for me to express the sense of security 
which I felt in my earlier venturings into sociology, because of 
Dr. Ward’s previous explorations. I might compare it with the 
confidence of a dispatch boat convoyed by a battleship. 

After it became less venturesome to be a sociologist, Dr. Ward’s 
friendship, on both the personal and the professional planes, was 
always an inspiration and a benediction. 

ALBION W. SMALL 
University of Chicago 
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THE RURAL SOCIAL CENTER 


HENRY S. CURTIS 
Olivet College, Michigan 


Because the inhabitants of the country are scattered, and 
society is impossible in connection with daily work, the social 
center or common meeting-ground seems to be more needed in the 
country than it is in the city. It is doubtful if the social and rec- 
reational life and business co-operation can be organized without it. 

The social center movement has taken a powerful hold on the 
imagination of the country during the last few years, but thus far 
not so strong a hold on the country as on the city. Still there is 
something being done in nearly every county in the northern part 
of this country at present. The Social Center Association of 
America was organized at the University of Wisconsin in the fall 
of 1911 with Professor Edward J. Ward as secretary and Josiah 
Strong as president. Professor Ward is organizing social centers 
about the state of Wisconsin from the extension department of 
the university, and five other states have already undertaken a 
similar work. There is keen interest in nearly all parts of the 
country, and the states of Wisconsin and Minnesota have recently 
passed laws requiring school boards to open the school buildings 
to the public whenever the public may desire it. In the last 
presidential campaign, the three candidates each indorsed the 
idea of this wider use of school buildings, and in Chicago, Rochester, 
and several other cities the schools were used for campaign speeches 
and in some for polling-places as well. One of the most able 
addresses that was given at the formation of the association was 
made by Governor Wilson, so it would look as though the move- 
ment should receive all due official encouragement during the 
years that are upon us. It has the indorsement of the National 
Education Association and of all prominent educators everywhere. 
The spread of the idea has been so quiet, and the recent develop- 
ments have been so little reported, that it is almost impossible to 
79 
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tell how general it has become at the present time, but it is safe 
to say that a beginning has been made in nearly every city and 
county of the country. This beginning is often very feeble and 
inadequate, but it is a seed out of which may well grow a great 
movement. While it is possible to do the work best perhaps around 
the church wherever an adequate church which has the support 
of the whole community can be found, there are few adequate 
churches with resident ministers in the country, and it is well- 
nigh impossible to have this development around the church with- 
out this condition. The church that is to be a real social center 
must owe its allegiance to the whole community, not to any sect; 
it must become in fact a community church. At present we have 
very few such churches, and nine-tenths of the work that is being 
done is probably at the public schools. 


DIFFERENT AIMS IN SOCIAL CENTER DEVELOPMENT 


The social center like most new movements is developing 
along different lines im different localities. Yt lacks suitable 


equipment everywhere, and nowhere has a real community center 
yet appeared. In some places the activities are largely educa- 
tional, with public lectures, classes in domestic economy, manual 
training, and gymnastics; in others it is largely recreational, with 
singing, dramatics, games, and dancing; while in yet others it is 
becoming the civic forum for the meeting of various clubs and the 
discussion of public questions. New York took the lead in the 
beginning in developing the social center of the first two types. 
Rochester has been largely responsible for developing the social 
center of the civic type. This was similar to what parents’ asso- 
ciations and school improvement associations had been doing in 
many places, but the movement took a new start with a new spirit 
of social equality at Rochester, and to Professor Forbes, the presi- 
dent of the school board, and to Professor Ward, the superintendent 
of the Social Centers, are due great credit, both for the develop- 
ments at Rochester and elsewhere. The Rochester type of a 
social center comes the nearest to creating a real community 
center of any of the social centers thus far attempted, and it has 
also within itself the machinery that is necessary to reform politics 
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and improve the community, which the other forms of social 
centers have not. Under the New York ideals the social centers 
are carried on by the Board of Education. Under the Rochester 
ideal the social center becomes an expression of the people them- 
selves. 
THE METHOD OF ORGANIZATION 

As the social center is in most cases using the public schools 
and is often a real extension of the work of the schools to the 
community, it might seem that this is a work that belongs naturally 
to the school board, and so it is if the school board finds itself in 
the position to do it. The educational phases of the social center, 
the classes, the lectures, the school exhibitions, and the library 
work, should naturally be under the school authorities, and it is 
well for them to take the initiative in these matters whenever 
possible; but so far as possible the social and civic interests of 
the center should be democratic and managed by the people 
themselves. School boards often will not have the authority to 
initiate this work unless a special ordinance is passed conferring 
this right upon them, and they will seldom have the money in 


the beginning that will be necessary. Hence, however properly 
this work might belong to the school board, in very many cases 
at least the first steps will have to be taken by some outside parties. 


THE SCHOOL SOCIAL CENTER ASSOCIATION 


It is highly important that the people should feel from the 
beginning that the social center belongs to them, as this will make 
it more popular and secure in its financial support. It is better 
to have the work initiated by the people of the community than 
to have it started by the school board or any less general agency. 
It is not at all difficult to begin the movement in this way. A 
public meeting should be called and someone should be invited 
to give a talk on the social center idea. After that there should 
be discussion, and a social center association or civic league should 
be formed with a temporary constitution and officers to hold over 
until a later meeting when permanent officers can be elected and 
a permanent constitution can be adopted. It is best as a rule to 
have some small dues. It is through organizations such as this 
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that most of the great social progress of the last two decades has 
been effected. In union, organization, there is strength. Twenty- 
five people who are in earnest and will work together can carry 
almost any movement against the indifference of twenty-five 
thousand. If there are half a dozen people who are interested 
enought to call such a meeting, and there are a few more who are 
interested enough to attend, this is an effective and admirable way 
to make a beginning. It is wise to have the discussion somewhat 
arranged for beforehand, to have a provisional constitution ready, 
and to have looked over the field carefully for the provisional 
officers, who are likely to be the permanent officers. The writer 
recently organized such a social center movement in a Michigan 
town of some seven hundred inhabitants. <A public meeting was 
called with a popular lecture, and a civic league was formed with 
about forty members, who signed the slips that evening. The 
league maintains a class for civic discussions, which meets at noon 
on Sundays, a Sunday evening lecture course with civic lectures 
from the state university, the agricultural college, the various 
state departments, and several local sources. It has a social even- 
ing once in two weeks. It has been organized only about three 
months, but it has already secured dental and medical inspection 
for the school children, a better set of films for the moving-picture 
show, a closer co-operation between the grange and the town, an 
organization of the Camp Fire Girls, and it has started a movement 
for domestic economy and agriculture in the local high school. 

However, the country is noted for its conservatism and lack 
of initiative in social affairs, and if all communities had to wait for 
the movement to start up in their midst, there are some that would 
have to wait a long time. 


THE RECREATION ASSOCIATION 


In the cities, a large part of the social centers are operated by 
the various playground associations. The most expensive social 
center buildings that have ever been constructed are the field- 
houses in the Chicago playgrounds. The centers at Rochester 
were a part of the movement for general recreation and were under 
the superintendent of playgrounds and social centers. In New 
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York, also, the evening recreation centers are under the same 
superintendent as the school playgrounds. In most cities the 
social center work is winter work of the playgrounds. This enables 
them to hire their directors by the year, and to maintain a contin- 
uous policy. However, there are no playground associations in 
the country and it looks as though the social center would have 
to start the organized play, instead of the recreation movement 
organizing the social centers. 


A PARENTS’ ASSOCIATION 


Wherever there is already a parents’ association or a home and 
school league in the neighborhood, this offers one of the best means 
of getting started, as the league may take up the social center 
work as one of its regular activities. They may be able to get the 
school board to make an appropriation for the sake of starting 
the movement, and they should always attempt to do this, even 
though it seems certain that the request will not be granted, as 
it helps to familiarize the board with the idea. If they are not 
able to secure an appropriation, it is best to raise a small amount 
by private subscription, and start the movement in a small way. 
Most people have great reluctance in asking others to contribute 
money to public purposes, but it is not nearly so difficult to raise 
money as most people imagine. About all that is needed is the 
expectation of receiving what you ask for. There is a new spirit 
of giving in this country at the present time, and there are many 
people who are genuinely glad to give to a worthy cause. 


SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATIONS 


In nine of the southern states, the Southern Education Board 
is paying an organizer of school improvement associations. This 
work was begun in Maine some thirty years ago and was later 
taken up by the state of North Carolina. Professor Claxton, now 
commissioner of education, became interested in it, and through 
him it became one of the policies of the Southern Board to put 
such an organizer into the office of each southern state superin- 
tendent of schools. This organizer goes about the state usually 
with a lantern and meets groups of parents who are called together 
by the county superintendent. She shows pictures of what other 
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schools are doing, and suggests that they form a school improve- 
ment association which will work for the welfare of the school and 
neighborhood. These associations have been very effective in 
improving conditions at the schools, and incidentally have organized 
the neighborhood to work for a public purpose. In Mississippi 
they usually meet once a month on Saturdays. The people bring 
a picnic lunch and spend the day or at least a half-day. The work 
of the children is exhibited and the deficiencies in the school equip- 
ment become evident. In the afternoon athletic contests are a 
feature. The Southern Board has done many good things that 
might well be adopted by the North, and such an organizer might 
well be an assistant to every state superintendent in the country 
and be paid from public funds. Superintendent Cook of Arkansas 
says that for every dollar that has gone into the salary of this person 
in his state there has come back to the state four hundred dollars 
in improved buildings and grounds alone. It is impossible to tell 
how much has come back in the way of a quickened social life and 
civic spirit. An investment that yields 40,000 per cent profit is 
worth trying. I believe this organizer of school improvements 
is an excellent agency for the initiation of this movement when 
outside assistance is necessary. Of course the social center will 
come in time without any systematic promotion from any body, 
for the consciousness of the need is already upon us; but it ought 
not to be necessary to wait for this idea to percolate down to each 
isolated board of education throughout the country; and those 
who take up new movements without expert assistance are likely 
to do the work badly and wastefully in the beginning. The social 
center is essential to the welfare of country life and it redounds 
to the welfare of the school directly in bringing the parents and the 
teachers together. As the social centers are organized in most 
cases in connection with the public schools, and are practically 
an extension of public-school work, their promotion belongs 
naturally under the state superintendent of public instruction. 


THE STATE UNIVERSITY 


Six state universities have already employed socia! center 
organizers. There is great interest in this subject in a number 
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of states, and the rather general extension of this idea seems likely. 
State universities are coming to conceive of their function in terms 
of service such as was scarcely dreamed of a decade ago. The 
University of Wisconsin has led in this new conception of the uni- 
versity, as the home of a body of specialists who would each 
endeavor, not merely to serve the student body, but to carry 
their message to the whole state. It has been rewarded by a 
phenominal growth in numbers, in the loyalty of the citizens, and 
in large appropriations. It is a noble conception of the purpose 
and aim of a university, and one illustration of where it has not 
been merely the home of “abandoned ideals.” There are advan- 
tages in such organizing of this work, because these men can give 
courses at the university at the same time. Still there can be 
little doubt that the university is here usurping the function of 
the superintendent of public instruction. Practically, however, 
it may be quite possible for the universty to get the money for 
such an expert, and it may not be at all possible for the state super- 
intendent to secure such an assistant. The important thing is 
to have the work done. 


THE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


In about half of the states, the agricultural college is one of 
the professional schools of the state university. Where the schools 
are separate it may be that the starting of the rural social center 
falls more naturally to the lot of the agricultural college than to 
that of the university. Certainly the teaching of agriculture and 
domestic economy, and institutes for farmers and farm women 
are likely to be among its largest functions. Nearly all the rural 
life conferences that have been held in connection with the agri- 
cultural colleges have declared for the development of the social 
center in connection with the rural schools. Wherever the agri- 
cultural college has on its staff a man in rural sociology who can 
give some of his time to this work, it is certainly as appropriate 
for the agricultural college as for the state university to do it. 

NORMAL SCHOOLS 


There are some cases where the students and professors have 
gone out from the normal schools to organize social centers in 
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rural schools in the territory immediately adjacent to them. 
This is a piece of school missionary work such as we should naturally 
expect from the normal schools, and we may hope for a great 
extension along this line in the future. A number of normals are 
planning work of this character for the coming year. 

It is evident from what has been said thus far that there is 
no lack of agencies through which social centers may be organized. 
If all of these agencies get busy together, they ought to be able to 
do the work up in a short time. From whatever source the social 
center is organized it should be mainly self-directed after it is once 


started. 


WHO SHOULD MANAGE THE SOCIAL CENTER ? 


The classes, lectures, and the library will in general have to be 
paid for by the educational authorities, and should be managed by 
them. The social and civic activities should be an expression of 
the life of the people and managed by them so far as possible. 

There will have to be some person in general charge of the 
center, and this person should if possible be the principal of the 


consolidated school, if the school is the social center; or better the 
director of recreation for the township, if such a position can be 
created. This serves again to emphasize the point of view of 
Commissioner Claxton that the rural teacher should be a fixture 
in the rural community, and that he should be furnished a house 
with a small farm in the immediate neighborhood of the school 
in the same way that a preacher is furnished a parsonage. No 
social center will run itself, and there must be one or more persons 
who are always there and who are responsible for the discipline, 
the readiness of everything that is to be used, and the general 
program. If the principal does this work, he will have to be paid 
for it, as will also the teachers of classes, the lecturers, and the 
janitor. The social center will also increase the heating bill and 
the lighting bill, and naturally a primary question in regard to 
the social center is: How are these expenses to be met ? 


FINANCING THE SOCIAL CENTER 


Like all new movements, the social center usually has to be 
begun by private initiative. This nearly always means three 
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things: that the simplest and least expensive activities must be 
chosen; that the workers must contribute their time or serve for 
very small compensation, and that there must be some means for iq 
raising money. There are four ways of financing the social center: ie 
it may be largely by membership dues in the social center associa- 
tion; it may be supported by the entertainments which it gives 
or that are given outside; it may be supported by the contribu- 
tions of public-spirited people; or it may be supported from 
public funds. Probably all of these means should be used at times. 
It is a good thing to have a small membership fee in the social 
center association in any case, so that it,may not be entirely 
dependent on public funds. It is more blessed to give than to 
receive and giving increases the interest. There are now about 
fifty cities where the social centers are supported in whole or in 
part from public funds. For the most part, I believe the rural 
centers have been operated without any funds. The school has 
contributed the building, and the performers have contributed 
the talent. However, the sort of a social center which will really 
meet the need of a rural community cannot be so maintained; 
it must have a regular appropriation from the school or some other 
public funds, or a considerable budget must be raised from private 
sources. As a public enterprise the social center which becomes 
the real community center of a township has unusual advantages. 
Its constituency are the voters of the township and they can have 
anything they are willing to pay for unless the law forbids. 


HOW MUCH TERRITORY SHOULD THE RURAL SOCIAL CENTER COVER ? 


So far as the social center is carried on under the school authori- ut 
ties, there are two possibilities: the school district may be taken ia 
as the unit, or the township may be taken as the unit. It is quite a 
impossible for the single school district in most places to support 
the variety of activities that are needed at a social center. It 
cannot maintain a library that is worth while, public lectures, a 
gymnasium, classes in domestic science and agriculture, the mov- 
ing picture, and many other things that are needed to make the 
social center really attractive. The social center can be main- 
tained at the one-room school, but its activities will naturaliy be 
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very much restricted, both by the lack of equipment and by the 
lack of numbers. It would appear that the consolidated school 
is still more necessary to the adults than it is to the children, and 
that the social needs of the community are the very strongest 
reasons that we have at present for the consolidation, though the 
other reasons, arising from effectiveness in school work and economy 
of school administration, are entirely sufficient. Consolidation is 
already the accepted educational policy, and we may expect the 
very rapid development in this direction that is now going on in 
the most progressive states soon to reach the whole country. A 
village graded or high school will serve; but the consolidated 
school for the township, with a township park and athletic ground 
around it, is the ideal social center for a rural community. 


THE SOCIAL CENTER BUILDING 


The consolidated school should have both an auditorium and a 
gymnasium or hall, but if it can have only one, it should always 
take the gymnasium, because the gymnasium can be equipped as 
an auditorium whenever it is desired, and it can be used for dances, 
banquets, voting, and public meetings as well. It might well be 
the regular meeting-place of the grange, the women’s club, or any 
other similar organizations. It would be well if there could be 
a small room for the care of the babies at the time of entertain- 
ments, and one or more social rooms or parlors for small neighbor- 
hood meetings, gossip, etc. As this room might serve as the 
teachers’ room as well, it would mean no considerable extra expense. 
As the gymnasium would be also the town hall and polling-place 
and the grange hall, it might be a positive economy for a country 
neighborhood. Certainly the number of changes that are needed 
to adapt the ordinary consolidated school for a social center are 
not many or serious. 

TAMALPAIS CENTER, CALIFORNIA 

Tamalpais Center, a few miles out of San Francisco, was built by 
Mrs. A. E. Kent, the mother of Congressman Kent of California, 
as a contribution to this recreation problem for the country and 
country village. The ground given consists of twenty-nine acres 
of level land at the foot of Mount Tamalpais. It is a beautiful 
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location and there is a fine club building and a competent director. 
There is a playground for the children with a lady play-ground 
director, several baseball diamonds, and football fields, and space 
for athletic events. A speeding-track for horse races is around 
the edge. The fieldhouse is used for dances, social gatherings, 
literary and debating clubs, and public lectures. The popularity 
of this center has increased ever since it was started and it is 
expected that the community will soon assume the expense of its 
maintenance. 

There have been a number of other centers constructed in the 
country on a somewhat less ambitious scale than the center at 
Tamalpais. It is another phase of the Chicago question whether 
we shall use the schools for social centers or construct special centers 
in the parks. On the whole, the argument seems to rest with the 
schools, as the school center costs very little above the regular 
school cost and has a far larger attendance. As the social center 
is one of the chief reasons for the consolidated school, it would be 
rather a pity to divide the argument by building a separate social 
center in most sections, though it is fine to have such an experi- 
ment, and to see how it will work out; for history sometimes 
confounds our fondest theories. All gratitude is due Mrs. Kent 
for the demonstration. 

It is not necessary that the social center activities should always 
be carried on in the same building. If there is a social center or 
civic organization that can stand behind the movement, the 
meetings may be held in such places as are available, now in a 
village high school, now in a church, again in the grange hall or 
the opera house. There are certain kinds of activities that cannot 
of course be carried on through such a migratory center, but 
there are a large number that can, and, if the movement were begun 
in this way, it would soon develop better facilities. 


THE ONE-ROOM SCHOOL 


Wherever it is necessary to carry on the social center at a 
one-room school, it will be an advantage if movable desks can be 
provided, so that the room can be seated for adults as well as 
children or cleared altogether for entertainments. If a new build- 
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ing is to be erected, it would be well for those who have the matter 
in charge to investigate the model for a country school which has 
been built by President Kirk of the State Normal at Kirksville, 
Mo., for the practice work of his rural teachers. This has been 
described in many articles, and President Kirk can furnish a 
detailed account of it on application. Two of the features of this 
school building that fit it especially to be a social center are that 
the seats are not fastened to the floor but are on little platforms, 
so that they can be moved to one side, and the room can be seated 
with folding chairs for adults, or the floor space can be used for 
dancing or games. A stereoptican fits into its own cabinet in the 
back of the room. A gasoline engine in the basement pumps 
water for the toilets and shower baths and generates the electricity 
to light the school building and the lantern. The engine is operated 
by one of the older boys. In the attic of the school is a large 
cooking-range, which is used for lessons in domestic science by 
the older girls, and which might be used equally well for after- 
noon teas by the club women. 
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THE SOUTHERN SOCIOLOGICAL CONGRESS 


L. L. BERNARD 
University of Florida 


The second annual session of the Southern Sociological Congress 
was held in Atlanta, April 25-29. This year the congress continued 
the policy begun last year, of confining the energies of the organization 
to a practical program. During the entire session of four days—seven 
sections meeting simultaneously part of the time—not a single paper in 
the field of theoretical sociology, strictly speaking, was read. All 
discussion was along practical lines, dealing with present issues in the 
South and looking toward the remedy of existing ills. This tendency 
to eschew the merely general and to eliminate fine-spun theories is 
characteristic of the bent of mind of the leaders of the New South. The 
assumption here in the South seems to be that our greatest need is 
action, since already we have accumulated much more information 
than we have yet found methods of putting into practice. The southern 
conception of the scope and meaning of sociology is radically different from 
that of the East. This fact was well illustrated by the comment of an 
eastern-trained man now teaching in one of the border-line universities. 
He said: “I am surprised that they call this organization a ‘sociological’ 
congress; so far I have seen nothing that is sociological in the usual 
sense.” He did not realize that sociology is practical, or nothing, in 
the South. 

In keeping with the practical character of the papers and the discus- 
sion, the program was planned in such a way as to make its results as 
far reaching as possible. There were two types of meetings. The 
sectional conferences were devoted to the more technical papers and were 
attended largely by specialists in the fields of organized charities, courts 
and prisons, public health, child welfare, travelers’ aid, the church 
and social service, and race questions. The attendance at these divisional 
meetings, in spite of the fact that they were held simultaneously, in 
some cases reached as high as four hundred. Once daily, and twice 
on the final day of the congress, was held a general session which was 
largely attended by the public and before which the least specialized 
addresses were delivered. A good attendance was had at all of these 
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meetings, that of the Sunday afternoon drawing an audience of approxi- 
mately three thousand persons. In a large sense these were the most 
important sessions of the congress, since they carried its message to the 
people and especially to the workers of the church, who embrace a fund 
of social energy as yet but inadequately utilized. That the message 
was responded to was abundantly attested by the careful attention and 
often generous applause which were accorded the speakers. 

The chief significance of the congress centered in the conferences on 
race problems. Leading representatives of both races were present in 
considerable numbers from all parts of the South. At all sessions of 
the congress both races sat on the same floor and both took part freely 
in the general discussions, when the meetings were open to extemporane- 
ous expression of opinion. However, only whites had been asked to 
read formal papers at this conference, a fact of which the colored members 
of the audience at the first session appeared to be conscious. But as 
the discussion developed, the attitudes expressed by the whites appeared 
so fair, their confessions of white discrimination against the Negro in 
the south were so frank and so full, and the promise of a new attitude 
toward the Negro was so earnest that practically all isolated traces of 
bitterness vanished and the Negros joined in the discussion of the papers 
with the heartiest expressions of approval—although with a note of 
surprise in the background. The Negroes, however, were not alone in 
their feeling of surprise. For the degree of harmony on questions at 
issue and the resulting good feeling which were increasingly manifested 
at the conferences were in the nature of a revelation and a cause for grati- 
fication to all present. So strong was this feeling that it spread to the 
general meetings even, and, when in the closing moments of the last 
general session, minute talks were allowed from the floor, most of these 
were devoted to the race problem, Negroes and whites alternating in 
expressions of satisfaction at the direction affairs had taken and at the 
promise of a better understanding between the races. The sentiments 
of all present were best expressed, perhaps, by a young Negro of Atlanta, 
who declared that the white man and the Negro of the Old South under- 
stood each other in the order which was then dominant, and that the 
young white man and the young Negro of the present were beginning 
to understand each other and to reach a basis of co-operation. It is not 
too much to say that the conference on race problems of the Congress was 
of historic significance, since there for the first time the southern white 
man and the Negro met on an equal plane, intellectually, for the discus- 
sion of their common problems. But we should not forget that it will 
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require time for the ideas here expressed by leaders of southern white 
thought to percolate to the masses. 

A close second in the degree of interest manifested were the con- 
ferences on the church and social service. The great awakening of the 
church in the South to its mission in this world was made particularly 
apparent both in the very hopeful and frank addresses by southern 
ministers and teachers, and in a series of thirty-five resolutions adopted 
by this section of the congress, declaring in particular for social and civic 
education in the elementary schools; for social surveys and systematic 
social reclamation work by the churches; for a wider use of church 
buildings and for a stimulation of community discussion under the 
co-operative leadership of the churches; for a closer study and a more 
effective amelioration of the living and recreational conditions of the 
working classes, in particular of working women; for a deeper interest 
by the church in public health; and for making the country church 
a center for general educational and cultural influences. One of the 
most conspicuous successes of the Southern Sociological Congress, so 
far, is its success in enlisting the religious forces of the South in hearty 
and intelligent co-operation with its work. 
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REVIEWS 


The Child That Toileth Not. By THomas Rosinson Daw Ley. 
New York: The Gracia Publishing Co. Pp. 490. 

This book is not entitled to scientific recognition within the field of 
labor problems. It is an -snjustifiable attack upon recent child labor 
legislation, and upon the National Child Labor Committee. It is 
written by one severely biased because of unpleasant personal relations 
at Washington, and voices the ideas of the vested cotton interests of the 
South. Its chief purpose seems to be to create public opinion in favor of 
child labor for cotton mills, and to thwart governmental action which 
may result in further prohibition of child labor. The argument is 
illogical and weak. Conclusions are reached without proof and from 
premises which either assume the conclusions desired or are not directly 
pertinent to them. 

Mr. Dawley would have us believe that child labor is beneficial and 
necessary, and that it should be encouraged because cotton mills pay 
taxes to pave streets and build schoolhouses; because they establish 
certain forms of welfare work; and because of their general redemptive 
and socializing influence. He would have us remember that the children 
in the mills say that they like their work; that there are kindergartens, 
sewing clubs, etc., under the auspices of the mill; that the superin- 
tendents are on such friendly terms with some of the young people that 
they give them rides in their autos; and that the management, because it 
cannot bear to see the people idle, gives them work even when the market 
is dull and the product has to be put in storage waiting better times. 

Too much emphasis is thus placed upon a variety of data which are 
not deserving of a very prominent place in a fair consideration of the 
child-labor problem of the South, and almost nothing is said about other 
data which are vastly more important, namely, data which result from a 
really careful study of exact labor conditions in the light of our best 
standards. The book is conspicuous for what it omits. 

The greatest value of this volume lies outside the field of labor. It 
is interesting and readable because of its narrative and descriptive style, 
and its close touch with human life. It is also a valuable contribution of 
detailed information upon the social life of the mountaineers. 

Roy FOLEY 

University oF CHICAGO 
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Report on the Condition of Woman and Child Wage-Earners in the 
United States. In 19 volumes. 61st Cong., 2d Sess., Senate 
Doc. 645. Prepared under the direction of CHaRLEs P. 
NEILL, Commissioner of Labor. Vol. IX. History of Women 
in Industry in the United States. Washington, 1910. Pp. 276. 

This volume contains an introduction and summary and chapters on 
the ‘‘ Textiles, the Clothing and Sewing Trades,”’ ‘‘ Domestic and Personal 
Service,” “‘Food and Kindred Products,” ‘Other Manufacturing 
Industries,” ‘‘Trade and Transportation,” and twenty-four tables of 
statistics for the above occupational groups. So-called wage-earning 
women alone are considered. Professional work, women in independent 
business and in agriculture are considered only incidentally, and unre- 
munerated home work of women is entirely neglected. It is the opinion 
of the writer that the common custom of designating this latter work 
unremunerative and separating it on that score from other wage-earning 
occupations is inaccurate and undesirable, for although the standard of 
payment for such work has been indefinite and the payment itself not a 
money wage, yet the food, shelter, and clothing which these women thus 
obtain must be recognized as wages. 

The report brings out the fact that most of the transfer of women 
from home work to work outside the home has taken place since the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, although women have always 
worked for wages. Even now, only about one-fifth of the women sixteen 
years of age and over are breadwinners outside the home, yet there is 
scarcely an industry which does not employ women. 

The causes of the entrance of women into industry are: machinery, 
division of labor, strike-breaking, scarcity of labor, the Civil War, and 
the influence of industrial depressions. Women are still more largely 
employed in their traditional occupations than in the newer ones, yet 
women’s industrial sphere has expanded somewhat. 

Contrary to the socialist contention, the evidence here collected 
shows that women’s wage labor as well as other kinds of labor under the 
domestic system has often been carried on under worse conditions than 
their wage labor under the factory system, especially in the matter of 
hours and sanitary conditions. Women’s wages have, it seems, always 
been low and unequal to men’s wages, and women, too, have suffered 
from unemployment especially in the sewing trades. It is probable that 
in the long run women have not displaced men, but have lowered the 
standard of men’s wages. 
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The history of women in industry shows that women have never been 
thoroughly trained for their work and have found it difficult to acquire 
proficiency. Consequently, they have “come to be to an alarming 
extent the cheap laborers of the employment market, the unskilled and 
underpaid drudges of the industrial world” —a general conclusion which 
was also reached by Miss Butler in Women and the Trades in the Pitts- 
burgh Survey. 

As is explained in the introduction, a somewhat disproportionate 
amount of space in this volume is given to the early work of women, 
information concerning which is only recently available from rare early 
sources. If any criticism is to be made of so able a report, it is, perhaps, 
that the transition from the early and middle period of women’s work to 
the actual present situation is not always clearly stated and this is a 
distinct desideratum. 

It is to be noted as a matter of general interest that the newspapers 
of the middle of the century, in contrast to ours, seem to have been 
surprisingly active in the investigation and publication of trade and labor 
conditions. Much of the material of this report is drawn from them. 
Other sources of the report are the Federal Census and other government 
publications, state labor and statistical bureau reports, old books, 
pamphlets, and newspapers. In addition, representative industrial 
establishments were visited and persons familiar with the industries were 


consulted. 
FRANCES FENTON BERNARD 


GAINESVILLE, FLA. 


Report on the Condition of Woman and Child Wage-Earners in the 
United States. In 19 volumes. 61st Cong., 2d Sess., Senate 
Doc. 645. Prepared under the direction of CHARLES P. NEILL, 
Commissioner of Labor. Vol. X. History of Women in Trade 
Unions. Washington, 1911. Pp. 236. 

This volume is in two parts; the first deals with the period from 1875, 
the beginning of organization of women into trade unions, through the 
activity of the Knights of Labor, the second, with the later history from 
the organization of the American Federation of Labor through 1909. A 
supplementary statement gives developments of 1909-11. 

The following conclusions are reached in the first part: Women’s 
unions, until the last generation, have been ephemeral in character, 
organized often temporarily in times of strikes. They have been, to a 
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greater degree than men’s unions, led from outside the ranks of wage- 
earners. The organizer of women has, in addition to the obstacles 
familiar to the organizer of men, women’s short trade life to contend 
with. Women in trade unions have resisted unfavorable conditions, 
have at times won a shorter work-day, have maintained or raised wages, 
and improved conditions of work. Prior to the formation of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, success in securing permanent improvement 
has come not so much through the strike as through a stand for protective 
legislation. As will be seen, this attitude toward protective legislation 
was not found by the writer of the second part of this volume to exist in 
the later vears until very recently. 

The second part of this volume is based upon an investigation of over 
200 typical local trade unions in 1908-9, schedules secured from 262 
others, and returns from local unions reported by the state labor bureaus 
of Massachusetts, Missouri, and New York. At the time of the inves- 
tigation it seems that trade-union members formed but a small proportion 
of working-women; nevertheless, the proportionate amount of unionism 
among women is not far behind that of men. 

An interesting discussion of the obstacles to the organization of 
women emphasizes two in particular—the temporary character of 
women’s trade life and the strong opposition of employers to trade unions 
among women. The mixed union has been more effective than the 
woman’s union in gaining advantages speedily, but this is due to the fact 
that women in joining it have joined old, strongly established organiza- 
tions; in these, however, they lose.the training in trade unionism which 
membership in women’s locals gives them. 

It is probable that women’s unions have, in this last period, accom- 
plished some increase in wages, some reduction in hours and gains in con- 
ditions of work, although their acquiescence in unfavorable conditions 
has limited their accomplishment. ‘Practically nothing in the way of 
securing improved legislation’ has been accomplished by the women’s 
unions themselves; indeed little united stand for it has been made by 
them until very recently under the influence of the Women’s Trade 
Union League. The interest of women in unionism is “not yet by any 
means general and keen,” but it seems to be growing. 

The Supplementary Statement adds that since 1909 there has been a 
marked growth in the number of women’s unions and a still larger growth 
in membership. 

FRANCES FENTON BERNARD 
GAINESVILLE, FLA. 
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Report on the Condition of Woman and Child Wage-Earners in the 
United States. In 19 volumes. 61st Cong., 2d Sess., Senate 
Doc. 645. Prepared under the direction of CHARLEs P. NEILL, 
Commissioner of Labor. Vol. XII. Employment of Women in 
Laundries. Washington, 1911. Pp. 121. 

The results of a study of the working conditions of women and girls 
employed in laundries in Chicago, New York, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, 
and Rockford, Ill., are here presented. These cities contain about 2,500 
American laundries and 2,000 Chinese laundries, the latter largely hand 
laundries, and about one-sixth of the former, motor. The special sub- 
jects of study were general conditions of the workrooms, hours of labor, 
and the effect of the employment on women employees. The latter 
study, including case reports of 539 women, forms the greater part of 
the report. 

In Chicago the motor laundry, in the other cities the hand laundry, 
prevails, but much of the washing of clothes which is ostensibly done by 
hand in New York and Brooklyn is really done by motor laundries and 
only ironed by hand often in unsanitary homes. 

Weekly hours of work in laundries are not long as compared with 
other industries, but the daily hours are often unduly extended even to 
14. Rates of pay per week ranged from $5.50 to $12.00 according to 
the type of work performed and the character of the laundry. 

The injurious occupations within laundries in which women engage 
are in the washrooms, where chemicals are used in bleaching, the starch- 
ing, ironing, and shaking processes. Hand ironing, however, is declining 
among women because of its heaviness. The sorting and marking of 
soiled clothes, commonly considered dangerous to health, was not found 
to be so in this study. Tuberculosis among laundry workers was also 
found to be rare. A special investigation of this disease is needed, 
however. 

Conditions in laundries can be much improved by bringing the hand 
laundries and some of the motor laundries into line with the best existing 
types of motor laundries, which have proper ventilation and light, 
bathing facilities, restrooms, and other conditions making for health and 
efficiency. At present, a lack of standardization in these matters 
prevails. 

As one reads the detailed descriptions of the processes in which 
women in laundries are engaged, it is apparent that much unnecessary 
labor of a socially unproductive kind in addition to the real cleansing 
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process is demanded by laundry patrons. Simplification in dress and the 
growth of the custom of not ironing bed linen and underclothes and of 
wearing more frequently materials requiring neither starch nor ironing 
are desirable from the standpoint of the employees in the laundry 


industry. 


FRANCES FENTON BERNARD 


GAINESVILLE, FLA. 


Report on the Condition of Woman and Child Wage-Earners in the 
United States. In 19 volumes. 61st Cong., 2d Sess., Senate 
Doc. 645. Prepared under the direction of CHARLES P. NEILL, 
Commissioner of Labor. Vol. XV. Relation Between Occupa- 
tion and Criminality of Women. Washington, 1911. Pp. 119. 

The common belief that an increase of criminality among women has 
accompanied the widening of their industrial sphere is found in this study 
not to be supported by the evidence. The investigation was based upon 
the records of penal institutions and probation records in five states, and 
3,229 women in all were studied in six states. Serious difficulties in 
gathering definite information from the state concerning its prisoners 
were encountered, but every possible channel for verifying and checking 
information was utilized. 

Statistics of the offenders studied shows the highest percentage of 
criminality, 80 per cent, in the group designated in the Census domestic 
and personal service, and especially among servants and waitresses in 
that group, the traditional occupations of women. An examination of 
the earliest occupations of these offenders further emphasizes the high 
percentage of crime in this group. Moreover, while the number and 
proportion of wage-earning women is increasing, and increasing especially 
in the newer industrial pursuits, criminality among women seems to be 
decreasing if the falling-off in the female prison population can be taken 
as evidence in that direction. 

The real relation between occupation and criminality among women 
seems to be not directly causal but to lie in the demand a given pursuit 
makes for intelligence and character in its workers. (It is a criticism of 
women employers and of all who engage employees for domestic and 
personal service that this work has been so little standardized and 
elevated as to demand low-grade employees.) 

Immorality among women, of which a separate study is here made, 
seems to be due chiefly to the influence of early training or lack of training 
and to defective mentality. Low wages and poverty were found not to be 
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direct causes of immorality, but to have some indirect influence. In 
short, general social conditions are to be assigned as chief causes of the 
downfall of the more intelligent class of wrongdoers. Exception might 
be taken to the use of the term “inherited attitude” and “inherited taste 
for liquor,” which are used as partial causes in certain cases. 

This volume contains some exceedingly interesting material, reports 
of special cases, and discussions and is characterized by carefulness of 
statement and method and unwillingness to draw general conclusions 


from slight evidence. 


FRANCES FENTON BERNARD 
GAINESVILLE, 


Report on the Condition of Woman and Child Wage-Earners in the 
United States. In 19 volumes. 61st Cong., 2d Sess., Senate 
Doc. 645. Prepared under the direction of CHARLEs P. NEILL, 
Commissioner of Labor. Vol. XVI. Family Budgets of 
Cotton-Mill Workers. Washington, 1911. Pp. 255. 


“The precise character and purpose” of the study of the family 
budgets among cotton-mill workers in Fall River and the South was to 
determine inductively from the customs prevailing in the communities 
selected what is a fair standard of living and what is the minimum 
standard upon which families in those communities are maintaining 
physical efficiency. 

The main study was confined to 14 families in Fall River and 21 
families in the South, and in addition the incomes of 75 families in the 
South in relation to fair and minimum standards were studied. The 
value of the study, therefore, limited as it was, lies in the claim of repre- 
sentativeness for the families chosen by the investigators, and in the 
presentation of numerous and concrete details of their prevailing modes 
of living, such as daily menus and expenditures for clothing of different 
members of the families. 

The minimum standard of living for a normal family of five was found 
to be in the South $408.26. This standard, however, assumes conditions 
which are practically non-existent. The fair standard, that is, one pro- 
viding for more than physical efficiency, for the same type of family was 
$600.74. But few of the heads of the cotton-mill families earn so much, 
and even where several members of the family earn wages, they are 
irregular and fluctuating. 

In Fall River the minimum standard was found to be $484.41, the 
fair standard, $690.95. Here the investigation could not be so detailed 
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as in the case of the South because the absence of company stores made 
it impossible to gather such definite information as to daily expenditures. Bi 
But interesting comparisons of housing conditions and menus in the South ia 
and in Fall River are made, and estimates of expenditures are given. he 

FRANCES FENTON BERNARD 


GAINESVILLE, FLA. 


The Ethics of the Old Testament. By Hinckiey G. MITcHELL, 
Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament Exegesis in Tufts 
College. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. Pp. Nd 
x+417. 

The student of sociology has long needed a work of this kind, whether 
the need has been of the “long-felt”’ variety or not. Professor Mitchell 
takes the Old Testament as a source-book full of material of different 
ages, according to the analysis of historical criticism, and puts this 
material on view in the order of its antiquity, with special reference to the 
moral standards of successive periods. By thus exhibiting Hebrew codes 
of conduct in chronological rank, the author supplies a treatise on social 
evolution from the standpoint of the ethical interest. His book, however, 
is not a history; and hence its full value will not be apparent to one who 
has had no introduction to the modern way of interpreting the Bible. 

For this reason, the book should be used along with such works as Henry 

Preserved Smith’s Old Testament History and Kent’s History of the Hebrew 

People. Equipped with these, and with a good modern translation of the 

Hebrew text, the sociological student will have the tools which will enable 

him to go a long way toward handling, in terms of his own discipline, one 

of the most fascinating problems in human history. Sociologists have 
long recognized the importance of religion as one of the great moving ea 
forces of civilization; and within this field they are bound to be more and ) 
more impressed by the need of coming to terms with the Bible in particu- 
lar as representing the special form of religion which functions at the basis 
of modern society. In this new adjustment of scholarly interests, Pro- 
fessor Mitchell’s book will be of unique value. 


Louis WALLIs 
Cuicaco, ILL. 


The Evolution of the Country Community. By WARREN H. WILSON. Ae 
Chicago: Pilgrim Press, 1912. F 

The Preface is written by Professor F. H. Giddings, who says of the % 

book: “It would not be possible, I think, to present these two aspects of 
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the problem of the country parish with more of first hand knowledge, or 
with more of the wisdom that is born of sympathy and reverence for all 
that is good in both the past and the present than the reader will find in 
Dr. Wilson’s pages. I welcome and commend this book as a fine 
product of studies and labors at once scientific and practical.” The two 
aspects mentioned are scientific surveys of conditions and practical efforts 
to improve them. The author treats subjects of fundamental impor- 
tance: the various types of farms, economic and technical problems of 
rural occupations, co-operation, schools, morality, recreation, and 
common worship. This volume should appear in any select list of books 


on rural problems. : 
C. R. HENDERSON 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Modern Philanthropy, A Study of Efficient Appealing and Giving. 
By Witi1aM H. ALLEN. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1912. 

The author of this book follows up his Efficient Democracy with a 
study of 6,000 appeals to Mrs. E. H. Harriman, and a vigorous, nervous, 
irritating, caustic examination of the present condition of the public 
mind on the subject of philanthropy. One may quarrel with his style, 
may question the soundness of some of his generalizations, may raise 
question marks opposite some of his bold assertions, but no well-informed 
person can doubt the need of his criticism. He is profoundly right in 
regarding the work of government as the normal method of achieving the 
general ends of society, and in declaring that private philanthropy must 
always regard itself as supplementing the organizations of the collective 
will. He is entirely right in insisting with vigor and trenchant force that 
every city should have an impartial and capable budget committee, not 
merely to describe and criticize existing agencies, but to discover oppor- 
tunities. Those who are trying to do useful social work will heartily 
sympathize with the contention that their lives should not be wasted in 
raising money; that business experience should be devoted to that task. 
The prospect of establishing a national clearing-house for the collection 
of information for givers and applicants is good enough to be hopeful. 
Business men, philanthropists, social workers, clergymen, associations of 
commerce, leaders of women’s clubs, will find this book one of the most 
stimulating, thought-provoking discussions yet published. It is a small 
matter whether we agree with the author at every point; the first duty 
is to weigh his argument for more accurate account of stock and complete 


survey of social needs. 
C. R. HENDERSON 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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How to Help. A Manual of Practical Charity. By Mary Conync- 
Ton. New York: Macmillan, 1913. 
This is a reprint of a very useful book published first in 1909 and 


already familiar to students of relief. 
C. R. HENDERSON 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Co-operation in New England: Urban and Rural. By JAmeEs Forp, 
Pa.D. New York: Survey Associates, Inc. Pp. xxi+237. 
$1.50 postpaid. 

Co-operation is supposed to flourish best in old countries and where 
the economic necessity for it is greatest. Certainly it has not been a 
conspicuous success in New England. In spite of the fact that this sec- 
tion has had two perceptible waves of enthusiasm for co-operation, 
starting in 1845 and 1874 respectively, only seven of the nearly one 
thousand retail societies founded as a consequence have survived. 
Though the author’s returns probably are not complete—he used the 
questionnaire method—he was able to find only sixty co-operative retail 
establishments at the time of his investigation (1911). Co-operative pro- 
duction, in the nature of manufacture, scarcely exists in New England. 
However, rural co-operative production, marketing, and purchasing (of 
supplies) societies are having a steady growth, due to the ever-widening 
abyss between the independent producer’s returns and the prices paid by 
the ultimate consumer. In New England, as in other parts of the 
country, co-operative creameries appear to lead in rural co-operation. 
In this section they total 125. 

The chief sociological significance of this concise study is to be found 
in the account of the causes of failure and the suggestions for future 
methods. The more fundamental causes of failure are lack of sufficient 
capital, discrimination in selling on the part of the non-co-operative 
wholesale establishments, the difficulty of getting good managers at 
small salaries, petty jealousies, lack of loyalty, the giving of credit, short- 
sighted submission to the machinations of competitors who offer better 
terms temporarily, favoritism in employing help and the difficulty of dis- 
missing it when found to be inefficient, competition from large-scale, 
well-organized non-co-operative concerns, the exceptional mobility of our 
population, the prevalence of opportunity in this country which makes 
close saving relatively unnecessary, and in many cases the heterogeneity 
of the population due to immigration. By way of cure the author says: 
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“These evils can be entirely remedied only by a careful determination of 
sound co-operative methods, by the training of co-operative managers, 
and by the unceasing education of all co-operators in the essential spirit 
and ideals of the movement. Federation of societies is essential to large 
business and moral success.’”” The author’s interest is not alone in the 
economic success of co-operation, but he believes that it should be the 
means to “the creation of a constructive environment for the complete 
life of the citizen—for his leisure as well as his working hours.”’ The 
study applies only to New England, but its conclusions will be found of 
value to other sections of the country. 


L. L. BERNARD 
UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA 


Experiments in Industrial Organization. With a preface by W. J. 
AsHLEY. By Epwarp Capsury. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co, 1912. Pp. xxi+296. $1.60. 

This book, by the son of one of the founders of Bourneville, a model 
factory suburb near Birmingham, England, describes the provisions made 
by this firm for the welfare of its employees. It consists of nine chapters 
with an appendix and a table on Bourneville Women’s Savings and 
Pension Fund. In the nine chapters the author endeavors to indicate 
the methods by which the employees are selected, the plans for the edu- 
cation of the employees, the discipline, provisions for health and safety, 
methods of remuneration, organization of the employees, recreative and 
social institutions, industrial commissions, and conclusions as to the value 
of this work. He points out how the employees are very carefully 
selected, none being employed who have not reached the seventh “ stand- 
ard”’ in the English school system. Selection is also made on the basis 
of the character and physical efficiency of the applicant.. In this way a 

careful selection of the employees is made. 

The Cadbury Firm of cocoa, chocolate, and candy manufacturers 
have, in the course of their fifty years’ experience, devised classes for the 
education of their employees. All children under the age of eighteen 
years are compelled to attend educational classes. Certain courses are 
marked out, four years in length, which must be followed by these 
employees. In this connection it may be observed that the courses have 
definite reference to the particular work which the student is doing, in the 
case both of boys and of girls. A system of monetary rewards is devised 
to add an incentive to school work and the remission of certain fees for 
the educational work is customary in order to incite to better work. 
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The physical training is also looked after for both the boys and the 
girls, the time for much of this being taken out of the regular working 
hours. In addition to these for the younger employees, there are mis- 
cellaneous classes for the men and women adults. Gardening classes for 
boys and girls are also provided. The apprenticeship system is in force 
in this factory in connection with certain classes for particular trades 
used in the factory such as card box-making, confectionary, and office 
organization. 

In the matter of discipline the firm has abolished the old-fashioned 
system of fines and deductions, and depends entirely upon warning, 
suspension, and in cases where insubordination is due to a run-down or 
nervous condition, to sending the offender to the firm’s convalescent home 
for a number of weeks until the health is restored. The whole system is 
based upon the idea of reforming the disobedient employee and fitting 
him into the system at the works. Instead of fining for spoiled work, 
dependence is placed entirely upon a record-system and upon paying 
only for the good work that is done. Under this system, from 161 cases 
of bad work in 1899, the number decreased to 15 in 1910. Cases of bad 
conduct have decreased from 700 in 1899 to 48 in 1910. One of the 
means by which the health and good nature of the employees are secured, 
especially among the girls in the candy factory, is to have the forewoman 
of each group of girls lead them in singing every half-hour or so. 

The firm provides doctors, nurses, convalescent home, an ambulance, 
and all the modern appliances for looking after the physical welfare and 
health of the employees. 

The remuneration in this company is based upon the piece-work 
system. This system is subject to the abuse of having the fastest worker 
set the pace and grading all the others accordingly as to their wages. If 
one may trust the writer of this book, this firm does not practice that 
method. The standard here is not speed but the best method of doing 
the work. That is, it has been found that speed often leads to poor 
work, whereas the main thing to be sought is the character of the work 
done. The firm fixes an adequate minimum wage, taking into account 
the age of the worker, based upon so many pence per hour. The actual 
rate fixed is based upon the earnings of the best workers. The firm has 
devised a system by which the average number of hours’ work is forty- 
eight per week. The firm provides a gift before the annual summer 
holidays, which consist of ten days at the end of July, so that the 
employees may get away to the seaside or the country without the loss 
of a week’s wages. The firm also extends the holidays in the case of 
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those who have worked for the firm one year or longer, on the basis of 
three working-days for one year’s continuous service, six for three years, 
seven for five years, and one day for every additional five years’ service 
with full pay. A pension scheme is also in force, inaugurated for the men 
in 1906, and for the women in 1911. All girl and women employees of 
fifteen years of age and over are eligible. There is also a benefit scheme 
for sick employees which was superseded by the National Insurance Act 
which went into effect January 15,1913. However, the firm continues to 
pay sick benefits to all boys and girls under sixteen years of age, since 
they do not receive benefits under the Insurance Act. 

The employees are organized and take part in the organization and 
conduct of the firm. For example, there is a Men’s Works Committee, 
inaugurated in 1905, an Educational Committee, a Suggestion Com- 
mittee, besides subcommittees dealing with works holidays, accidents, 
allotment gardens, and sick benefit. In addition there are various 
committees, like the Summer Party Committee, the Girls’ Works Com- 
mittee, which look after the welfare of the employees and the recreation 
of the employees of the works. 

In these ways the firm has the advantage of suggestions by the 
employees as to the buildings and other matters which affect the welfare 
of the employees. The firm provides recreation grounds and buildings. 
Swmming-tanks, baths, gymnasiums, etc., are also provided for the 
physical welfare of the employees. In order to enlist the brains of the 
workers in bettering the organization, a plan is carried out whereby 
suggestions by the employees are paid for at a certain rate. The workers 
in the firm are organized into athletic clubs, social clubs, camera clubs, 
musical societies, a social service league, a holiday excursion league. 
Libraries are provided, a work people’s exposition is held by the 
employees, and available land owned by the firm not immediately 
required for the purposes of the business is alloted to the employees for 
gardens. 

To further relieve the monotony of employment, the firm provides 
for putting the women at more diversified work as they grow in years 
and experience. Insistence upon the quality of the work rather than 
upon the amount of work done also tends to break the monotony. 
Hygienic and clean surroundings are provided, dining-rooms for the 
employees are furnished, and during the noon meal the pipe organ pro- 
vided for the works is played. Regularity of employment is provided for 
by careful organization in order to reduce over-time and short-time work 
toaminimum. Men and women and boys and girls are kept separate in 
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the works as far as possible. Thrift is promoted by the provision of a 
savings fund originated in 1897, on which the depositor receives 5 per 
cent interest on his savings each year up to £20. At the end of the year 
the firm transfers this to the post-office savings bank. The Social Service 
League, organized among the workers, makes the factory a sort of social 
center for the community. The author concludes that while this factory 
is not organized definitely for welfare work, as is the case of many 
factories in America, what the firm does is really more effective welfare 
work than is accomplished in most cases where a special welfare depart- 
ment is organized. On the whole, his conclusion is that this factory is a 
model with respect to its relationship to the employees, inasmuch as 
before the factory acts required it, many provisions that were later 
enacted into law were provided for the welfare of the women and children. 
Trade unions are not organized within the works, “because,” says the 
author, “the provisions of the firm for the welfare of the employees are 
such as make the organization of the workers for their own protection 
absolutely unnecessary.” 

The writer treates only incidentally the Bourneville Village Trust, 
which has grown out of the brains of the owners of this factory and 
which creates a model village about the factory buildings. One could 
wish that he had devoted more space to this topic. However, his sub- 
ject did not permit it and we can be very grateful for the insight which 
his book gives us into the provisions which an enlightened interest has 
created in the organization of one great industrial plant. Whether these 
provisions could be introduced into other lines of business or into even 
this line of business by a firm just getting established is a question on ; 
which the book throws no light. It is a record of an experiment which vo 
can be regarded with interest by all those who are concerned in better . 
relationships between employer and employee, and a more humane 
consideration of the welfare of employees. 


‘J. L. Grim 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


The Church and Society. (‘American Social Progress” Series.) 
By R. Futron Currinc, LL.D. New York: Macmillan, 
1912. Pp iii-ix+223. $1.00 net. 

The contents of this interesting volume comprise the six Kennedy 
Lectures for 1912 delivered at the New York School of Philanthropy. 
These lectures, as stated in the Preface by the author, “are the expansion 
of an inquiry into the co-operation of organized Christianity with the 
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civil authority and the influence of such co-operation upon civilization 
and the church” (p. iii). Like the books of Professors Peabody, 
Rouschenbusch, Shailer Mathews, Simon N. Potter, and others, it places 
emphasis upon the church’s opportunity for social service in building up 
a Christian civilization by helping to formulate policies of government to 
correct the maladjustment of the changing social order. This can be 
done by the church through co-operation with government in its conduct 
of the public schools, the police, public health bureaus, child welfare 
societies, and legislation, and in molding public opinion. 

The author is thoroughly sympathetic, and yet frankly critical of the 
church as a whole for its lack of efficiency in its social program. 

The volume has added value by including over forty pages of 
“Instances and Comments”’ from the correspondence collected by the 
author in his inquiry. It will serve as a valuable contribution to the 
literature that is now awakening the churches to their responsibility for 


conditions of living in this world. 
Epwin L. Earp 


Drew THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Immigration and Labor. The Economic Aspect of European Immi- 
gration to the United States. By Isaac A. Hourwicu, Px.D. 
New York and London: Putnam, 1912. Pp. xvii+544. 
$2.50. 

In his book on Immigration and Labor Dr. Hourwich has replied to 
the Immigration Commission and attempted to prove that free and 
unrestricted immigration has been and is wise for the United States. 
Partisan in its attitude, the book may be considered as a valuable anti- 
dote for partisan advocacy of restriction. It is well that we have such 
a compulsion to renewed and more careful analysis of this great national 
problem. 

It may fairly be said that Dr. Hourwick has demonstrated that 
popular opinion and charity publications more than fifty years ago were 
as fearful and contemptuous of the Germans and the Irish as their des- 
cendants today are of the Slavs, Italians, and Jews. And since these 
latter races start from no lower depths, it is reasonable to hope and ex- 
pect for them a rise to equal heights. But after we grant an equal 
capacity to the new immigrant, we still have certain questions to settle, 
such as the wisdom of the volume of immigration sixty years ago, and, 
more importantly, the comparative standards of immigrant and native 
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then and now, and the different conditions into which the immigrant 
now comes. What was wise then might not be wise today. 

The chief contention of the book, however, is that the coming of 
the European laborer has not been disadvantageous to the native wage- 
earner. Dr. Hourwich’s argument is a clever, however unconscious, 
combination of clear reasoning and sophistical dialectics. If the reader 
is not careful he will find himself believing that decrease of unemploy- 
ment accompanied by heavy immigration in prosperous years means 
that immigration does not contribute to unemployment, that rela- 
tively higher wages in cities (where immigrants abound) than in rural 
districts (which are largely native) prove that immigration does not 
retard wages, and that because “scarcity of labor has not forced the 
farmer to pay scarcity wages, but has merely retarded the growth of 
farming,” therefore a restriction of immigrations would similarly retard 
manufacturing and mining. 

Not less specious is the claim that because there are substantially as 
many native laborers in leading industries today as there were a genera- 
tion ago, therefore there has been no supplanting of native by foreign 
labor. An expanding industry would normally mean a proportionately 
expanded body of native workers. The argument to the effect that there 
is an irreducible proportion of labor doomed to unemployment and that 
therefore the restriction of immigration would not reduce the proportion 
of unemployment is scarcely less inconclusive. If he would make his 
comparisons on pauperism within the age groups chiefly filled by immi- 
grants he would abandon his contention that immigration does not 
contribute an undue proportion of dependency, and if he would carry his 
quotation from Miss Claghorn to its logical conclusion he would realize 
that the recent races have not been in this country long enough to 
contribute their proportion of pauperism. 

The book as a whole, however, is a plea for national prosperity based 
upon a rapidly expanding or dynamic industry. His fundamental 
weakness, if weakness it be, lies in his assumption that an inexhaustible 
labor supply is the chief factor that makes possible a dynamic industrial 
order. He argues that the coming of the immigrant provides for our 
phenomenal growth in the volume of industry, that it adds proportion- 
ately nothing to the volume of unemployment, supplants no native 
labor, does not adversely affect wages, creates official and skilled posi- 
tions in definite proportion to the growth of unskilled workers, pushes 
the natives, the aristocracy of labor, forward and upward to these higher 
positions, and multiplies the wealth which gradually forces wages up. 
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We need an analysis of the forces which make industry dynamic. 
Mere expansion does not measure up to the concept of dynamic develop- 
ment. We are looking for such a continuous reorganization or readjust- 
ment of industry as shall give an ever-increasing productivity and an 
ever-higher degree of welfare to the industrial producers. Dr. Hourwich 
seems to think our prosperity has been conditioned by the mobility of 
migrant labor, but on the whole does not seem to get beyond the philo- 
sophy on p. 4 that “in the long run immigration adjusts itself to the 


. demand for labor.” This phrase suggests that migration is effect rather 


than cause, and it also suggests the constant tendency toward equilibrium 
upon the customary bases. An indefinitely expansive labor supply 
tends to a uniform relation of supply and demand in the labor market 
and therefore tends to a uniform rather than to an advancing rate of 
wages. Dr. Hourwich has not convinced all of us that the volume of 
immigration is always adjusted to the point where the maximum prosper- 
ity and development of the United States is assured. We still need some 
interpretation of the dynamic forces in the industrial world which shall 
tell us to what extent and in what volume immigrant labor is a national! 
benefit. 

In conclusion it should be recognized that we can have the most 
complete confidence in the capacity of the newer immigrant races and 
that we can most earnestly desire the highest welfare both of the United 
States and of all the races of the world, and still believe most heartily in 
some restriction of immigration. 

FayETTE AVERY MCKENZIE 


STATE UNIVERSITY 
Historical Sociology. A textbook of politics. By FRANK GRANGER, 
Professor in University College, Nottingham. London: 
Methnew & Co. Ltd.; New York: imported by E. P. Dutton 
& Co. Pp. 241. $1.35 net. 


This is an attempt to base a textbook in politics upon the Scienza 
Nuova of Vico. The keynote is given in the following sentences: “We 
observe, says Vico, that all nations, both savage and civilized, have 
these three human customs: that they all have some religion, all contract 
solemn matrimony, all bury their dead. Therefore we have taken these 
three eternal and universal customs for the three principles of this 
science.” 

The result, as might have been expected, is thin and unsubstantial. 


Victor E. HELLEBERG 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 
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The Immigrant Invasion. By FRANK JULIAN WARNE, PH.D. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1913. Pp. 336. $2.50. 

This book by Dr. Warne, special expert on foreign-born population, 
United States Census, 1910, presents a study of the problem of immigra- 
tion from the statistical standpoint. At the same time, it is evidently 
written for the public at large and betrays a conscious attempt at liter- 
ary effect. To the student of immigration, however, the carefully 
worked-out statistical charts and the employment of the criterion of the 
number of foreign born in this country for the purpose of comparing the 4 
new with the old immigration will prove helpful. Among the suggestive 4 ' 
discussions in the book are the following: the interrelation of the volume 
of immigration with periods of industrial depression, both as cause and 
effect; and the influence of the activity of steamship companies in 
augmenting immigration. The conclusion of Dr. Warne is that unless 
effective restriction measures are enacted by Congress the immigration 
from Russia, Austria~-Hungary, Italy, and the Balkan peninsula will 
continue indefinitely, and that to preserve the American standard of 
living, the immigrant invasion must be regulated by adequate restric- i 
tion. Two of the best chapters in the book, “The South and Immi- 
gration” and “Standards of Living,” are condensed and revised from 
two previous books by the same writer. 


ERNEST W. BurRGEss 


ToLepoO UNIVERSITY 


The Sociological Value of Christianity. By GEORGES CHATTERTON- 
Hitt. London: Adam & Charles Black, 1912. 7s. 6d. net. v4 
This volume represents religion as “suprarational,” imposed on the ? 
individual and his reason from without, and resting solely on authority. 
It is “‘a social creation, created by society with a view to safeguarding 
its own interests as against the individual” (p. 40). The individual in 
primitive society comes only gradually to a consciousness of himself 
as an individual “and not merely as a member of a social aggregate.”’ 
The development of this consciousness together with the exercise of 
reflective and critical powers results in individualism, which, for the 
author, is synonymous with egoism. The same process results, on the 
other hand, in a weakening of social control. Collective representations, 
customs, taboos, and the various other regulations become inadequate 
to preserve the integrity of society against the disintegrating forces of 
the ever-strengthening egoism. In sheer self-defense the “social mind” 
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(something sui generis, an independent reality) creates moral and religi- 
ous beliefs and laws whose essential nature and purpose it is to repress 
the natural impulses of individuals and to subject these to the interests 
of society. Since social regulations as such have lost their power, the 
social mind can accomplish its purposes only by sharply sundering religion 
from the realm of the merely social and projecting it into a transcendent 
realm, the domain of the Absolute. To this “the human reason cannot 
penetrate” (p. 37). Only by thus taking away “from the individual 
all possibility of discussion” (p. 37), can religion maintain itself against 
dread ‘“‘rationalism,” or the criticism of reason, and only thus, therefore, 
can the safety anc perpetuity of society and of social control be assured. 

So far, then, from growing up out of the needs and life-experiences 
of individuals, as is often maintained, religion brings but repression, 
suffering, and the sword to individuals. Christianity itself “never 
stops to consider individual interests” (p. 174); “the Christian ideal 
offers to the individual nothing in this life but suffering” (p. 202). The 
keener psychological insight of Christianity above that of other religions 
is apparent in its recognition that the only motives of the individual are 
egoistic and that it is to these therefore that religion must make its 
appeal if it would be obeyed and maintained. Hence, in return for the 
sacrifices and sufferings which it entails on the individual in this life, 
Christianity holds out the hope of eternal rewards in a life beyond. 
‘“‘Egotism is combated by an appeal to egotism; and this is, in truth, 
the only way in which egotism can be combated in the rationalized indi- 
vidual” (p. 161). 

A further corollary of Dr. Chatterton-Hill’s argument is that the 
hierarchy and theology of the Catholic church alone are justifiable from 
a sociological point of view. The emphasis laid by Protestantism on 
reason and on conscience frees the individual to do as he pleases and the 
resulting egoism “leads directly to self-destruction and to social dis- 
integration”’ (p. 223). Besides suppressing efficacious moral control 
over the individual, Protestantism reduces his duties to a minimum. 
For example, “Protestantism attaches no importance whatsoever to 
chastity; it permits its ministers to marry; it contents itself with con- 
deming adultery, but apparently attaches little importance, if any, to 
the sexual intercourse of unmarried persons” (p. 147). Moreover, the 
fact that Protestant churches remain shut throughout the week is evi- 
dence that “Protestants are not supposed to have any religious wants 
during the week; if they have, it is considered improper and they must 
restrain them” (p. 227). In a similar manner the author defends the 
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hierarchical form of the Catholic church against all who preach equality 
and democracy. Those who champion these latter doctrines are either 
weaklings or persons who seek to gain some personal advantage. In his 
tirades against “the humanitarianism of the Beecher-Stowe type, that 
delights in hypocritical effusions over good-for-nothing niggers,’ the 
author reminds one forcibly of Nietzsche. Of course, this writer also 
comes in for his share of criticism, however, although it should be added 
that the points urged in this connection are much more defensible than 
many other parts of the volume. 

Too much space has been taken up in exposition to permit of extended 
criticism. We would suggest, however, that one may have an appre- 
ciation of the historical significance and importance of mediaeval thought 
without attaching much value to present-day discussions that rest on 
its presuppositions and fail to reckon with recent psychology or the point 
of view of almost the whole of modern philosophy. The Chatterton- 
Hill’s volume, moreover, is not sufficiently empirical in spirit or in method 


to warrant the attention of the sociologist. 
Epwarp L. ScHAUB 


StaTeE UNIversiTy oF Iowa 


Race Suicide. By M.S. IsEMAN, M.D. New York: The Cosmo- 


politan Press. Pp. 216. 

This is a book by a writer who has familiarized himself with a con- 
siderable portion of the literature of the population question, statistical 
and otherwise, and yet does not show sure ability to distinguish between 
fact and surmise. The larger portion of the book is taken up with a 
discussion of the extent of abortion in different countries and in different 
sections of the United States. Undoubtedly a medical man will have 
somewhat more insight into certain conditicns leading to race suicide 
than will the layman, but Dr. Iseman’s view of the facts is far from con- 
vincing, and his interpretation of the results and ethical bearing of race 
suicide in the aggregate is uncertain. Until he reaches his final chapter 
on “The Remedy,” he seems to take the conventional position that any 
interference with the birth-rate is necessarily uneconomic, immoral, and 
dangerous to the future ascendency of any nation that permits it. This 
is especially noteworthy in his discussion of the declining birth-rate in 
France. The author could have written a scientific book, apparentiy, 
but he has marred this one with moral and rhetorical homilies, possibly 
desirable in their place but out of place here. In his final chapter he 
shows much sanity. ‘While it is unquestionably woman’s mission” 
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he says, “‘to bring children into the world, it is debatable whether under 
all circumstances it is her duty to do so. Obligation to self is just as 
necessary in woman as in man, and where the bearing of offspring is 
detrimental to her interests abortion will continue to be her refuge where 
other methods of avoidance have failed At no time should 
woman be sacrificed to sex, and for twenty-five years—the average 
period of her fertility—be condemned to carry a child either in her arms 
or in futurity.”’ It is refreshing to find a writer, and especially a medical 
man, approaching this whole subject, even belatedly in his last chapter, 
with a recognition of the individuality and personality of woman as 
part of the problem. To regard women chiefly as means to an end, “the 
race,” is an attitude taken by most popular writers, and not a few sup- 
posedly scientific ones, and it is an attitude of which we should begin to 


grow weary. 
A. B. WoLFE 


OBERLIN COLLEGE 


The Milk Question. The Northwestern University N. W. Harris 
Lectures for 1912. By M. J. Rosenav. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin Co., 1912. Pp. xiv+310. $2.00. 


This book is a notable one for several reasons. In the first place, 
the author, a man of high scientific standing, as shown by the fact that 
he has been director of the Hygiene Laboratory of the Public Health 
and Marine Hospital Service at Washington, D.C., and is now professor 
of preventive medicine and hygiene at Harvard Medical School, is able 
to treat a subject which has many technical phases in a manner per- 
fectly intelligible and interesting to the layman. In the second place, 
although the author is an expert and an enthusiast on the sanitary 
aspects of the subject, he is quite able to see that it has economic, social, 
and commercial implications which must not be overlooked. In the 
third place, Dr. Rosenau’s attitude is in refreshing contrast to much 
that is written today in a pseudo-hygienic spirit about the “ milk peril.” 
He says, for example, with reference to certain typical cartoons: “Such 
pictures probably do more harm than good, for they give an exaggerated 
notion of the danger in milk. This one gives the impression that every 
portion of milk is a portion of poison. Such overstatements are unfor- 
tunate, for common experience teaches that this cannot be true” 
(opposite p. 5). Or: “Such illustrations have the unhappy effect of 
deterring people from using milk at all” (opposite p. 9). Or: “News- 
paper campaigns sometimes confuse, often react, and thus may actually 
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impede rather than help the final solution. Real progress in this case 
can only be achieved through patient, well-considered, and persistent 
effort that will gradually give us what we want; namely, clean, fresh 
and safe milk.” 

The various chapters treat of general considerations, milk as a food, 
dirty milk, diseases caused by infected milk, clean milk, pasteurization, 
infant mortality, and the commercial aspect which deals with farmer, 
retailer, and consumer. An excellent list of references is given, although 
it is to be regretted that no mention is made of the recent admirable 
contributions to the subject made by Professor E. O. Jordan of the 
University of Chicago. A few criticisms might be made but they 
would seem like quibbles in the light of the general excellence of the 
book. 

The conclusions of Dr. Rosenau may well be quoted, viz.: 


THE SOLUTION OF THE MILK PROBLEM 


To keep milk clean we need inspection. To render milk safe, we need 
pasteurization. 

Inspection goes to the root of the problem. Through an efficient system 
of inspection, the milk supply should be cleaner, better, fresher, and safer. 
Inspection, however, has limitations. These limitations may be guarded 
against by pasteurization. 

A milk supply, therefore, that is both supervised and pasteurized is the 
only satisfactory solution of the problem. 

MARION TALBOT 

University oF CHICAGO 


Heredity and Eugenics. A Course of Lectures Summarizing Recent 
Advances in Knowledge in Variation, Heredity, and Evolu- 
tion and Its Relation to Plant, Animal, and Human Improve- 
ment and Welfare. By Writ1am ERNeEst CASTLE, JOHN 
MERLE COULTER, CHARLES BENEDICT DAVENPORT, EDWARD 
Morray East, and WittiaM LAWRENCE Tower. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1912. Pp. vii+315. 

This volume presents a series of nine lectures on evolution and 
heredity which were delivered at the University of Chicago during the 
summer of 1911. The lectures were intended to inform those who are not 
specialists in biology, and they are for the most part reasonably popular 
expositions of their topics. 
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Professor Coulter, in the introductory lecture, “Recent Develop- 
ments in Heredity and Evolution,” sketches the history of the concep- 
tions of evolution and heredity, and thus presents the background for 
the more special lectures which follow. His treatment of the explana- 
tions of evolution, of biometry, and of heredity are brief and to the point. 

In the second of his two lectures, Professor Coulter discusses “The 
Physical Basis of Heredity and Evolution from the Cytological Stand- 
point.” After certain introductory remarks concerning the phenomena 
of heredity, he describes admirably the several methods of reproduction 
in plants, concluding with the statement: 

The whole history of sexual reproduction among plants indicates that its 
primary significance is not reproduction, for probably many more individuals 
are produced by vegetative multiplication and by spores than by the sex act, 
This would mean that the sexual method is chiefly concerned with other 
results, which are secured in connection with reproduction. These results 
seem to be the continual securing of new combinations, and new combinations 
certainly make for evolutionary progress [p. 35]. 

This idea is doubtless new to many persons who are keenly interested 
in the phenomena of heredity. 

In two lectures, Professor Castle deals with “‘The Method of Evo- 
lution” and “Heredity and Sex.” Under the first title, he contrasts the 
Darwinian view of species production with the more recent Mendelian 
view. After presenting certain of the essential facts of Mendelism, he 
proceeds to show that it is possible by selection to produce new types of 
organism. 

His attitude toward the two schools of evolutionists, which he chooses 
to contrast, is well indicated by the following statements: 

Now I am inclined to think that Darwin was on the whole nearer the truth 
than the mutationists. They have perceived a half-truth and perceived it 
more clearly than did Darwin, but in scrutinizing this they have lost sight of 
the larger picture which he saw. Darwin saw that new races arise in two ways, 
and I shall attempt to show that he was right [p. 40]. 

In concluding the chapter, Professor Castle writes significantly thus: 

From the evidence in hand we conclude that Darwin was right in assigning 
great importance to selection in evolution; that progress results not merely 
from sorting out particular combinations of large and striking unit-characters, 
but also from the selection of slight differences in the potentiality of gametes 
representing the same unit-character combinations. 

Accordingly we conclude that the unit-characters are not unchangeable. 
They can be modified, and these modifications come about in more than a 
single way. Occasionally a unit-character is lost altogether or profoundly 
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modified at a single step. This is mutation. But more frequent and more 
important, probably, are slight, scarcely noticeable modifications of unit- 
characters that afford a basis for a slow alteration of the race by selection. 
Mutation, then, is true, but it is a half-truth; selection is the other and equally 
important half of the truth of evolution, as Darwin saw it and as we see it 
[p. 61]. 

The discussion of heredity and sex is limited to remarks on the 
history of our knowledge of sex determination and to an admirable 
presentation of the results of recent experimental studies of this subject. 

The discussion is summarized thus in the concluding paragraphs of 
the lecture: 

If, as has been suggested, the determination of sex in general depends 
upon the inheritance of a Mendelian factor differentiating the sexes, it is highly 
improbable that the breeder will ever be able to control sex. Male and female 
zygotes should forever continue to be produced in approximate equality, and 
consistent inequality of male and female births could result only from greater 
mortality on the part of one sort of zygote than of the other. Only in partheno- 
genesis can man at will control sex, and until he can produce artificial partheno- 
genesis in the higher animals, he can scarcely hope to control sex in such animals. 

Negative as are the results of our study of sex control, they are perhaps not 
wholly without practical value. It is something to know our limitations. We 
may thus save time from useless attempts at controlling what is uncontrollable 
and devote it to more profitable employments [p. 79]. 


The lectures of Professor East are devoted to “Inheritance in the 
Higher Plants” and “The Application of Biological Principles to Plant 
Breeding.”’ He describes at some length the Mendelian behavior of 
organisms, and in concluding his first lecture he briefly discusses Johann- 
sen’s “genotype conception of heredity.” His attitude toward this 
conception is thus expressed: 

One may question the stability of unit-characters as does Castle, but I 
cannot see how this affects the truth of the genotype conception as a help 
toward an idea of the process of heredity. Stability is a relative thing 
The important point as the foundation of the modern view of heredity I give 
in Johannsen’s own words: “ Personal qualities are the reactions of the gametes 
joining to form a zygote; but the nature of the gametes is not determined by the 
personal qualities of the parents or ancestors in question [p. 112]. 


In his lecture on applications, Professor East ably discusses the 
importance of hybridization in plant breeding, basing his arguments 
chiefly upon results obtained with maize and tobacco. 

A single lecture given by Professor Tower appears in the volume as 
an extended discussion of “Recent Advances and the Present State of 
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Knowledge concerning the Modification of the Germinal Constitution 
of Organisms by Experimental Processes.” This single lecture, in its 
printed form, occupies 125 pages, and it is the only chapter of the book 
whose appearance is likely to repel the layman. In spite, however, of 
its technical appearance and its somewhat detailed presentation of 
experimental facts, it is an eminently readable and valuable contribution. 
Professor Tower has with admirable system and skill discussed the 
several important aspects of modification of the germinal cells by extra- 
germinal conditions. The problem, as he states it, 
is to produce “somatic variations” in a soma at such a time, or in such a fashion, 
that the germ cells will not be affected by the action of the incident forces used, 
and then by breeding discover if the change appears in the progeny arising 
from the unstimulated germs. Evidence of somatic influence upon germina! 
material may also be obtained by transplanting germ glands, especially ovaries, 
into different somas, as has been done by several experimenters [p. 146]. 


Under the heading of “‘ The Direct Modification of the Germ Plasm,” 
DeVries’ observations on Oenothera are described with numerous and 
excellent illustrations. But the lecturer illustrates most of his points 
from his own extended study of the potato beetle. 

To the student of heredity, Professor Tower’s lecture is sure to be the 
most stimulating of this group, for it suggests innumerable problems and 
opens up new vistas of research. 

The concluding lectures of the volume are those of Professor Daven- 
port on “The Inheritance of Physical and Mental Traits of Man and 
Their Application to Eugenics” and “The Geography of Man in Rela- 
tion to Eugenics.” Like the other lecturers, with the possible exception 
of Professor Tower, Professor Davenport has made no attempt to offer 
new materials in these lectures. His is a popular exposition of the facts 
of heredity in man with strong emphasis upon their social bearings. 

In the first lecture, he presents, with conciseness, and convincingness, 
evidence of the transmissibility of a variety of physical and mental 
characters in man. The list includes such characters as presenile 
cataract, diabetes, albinism, deaf-mutism, feeble-mindedness, artistic 
ability, and color-blindness. 

In the second lecture, are presented many interesting facts concern- 
ing the relation of geographical distribution and physiographic barriers 
to heredity and eugenics. Thus it is shown that rivers and mountain 
ranges may have much to do with the development of desirable or unde- 
sirable characteristics in a community. [Isolation is singled out as an 
important condition of race deterioration. 
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But a still more interesting portion of this lecture, which seems to 
the reviewer of extreme eugenic value, deals with “The Influence of the 
Single Germ Plasm on the Race.” Under this title, are described the 
family of Elizabeth Tuttle, certain of the first families of Virginia and 
of the Kentucky aristocracy, and finally, by way of contrast, the Jukes 
family, and the Ishmaelites. 

All who are socially minded will sympathize with Professor Daven- 
port and find deep significance in his exclamation: “Ah, that, in the 
hordes pressing at the gate at Ellis Island, we could distinguish the John 
Prestons from the Ben Ishmaels of the future!”’ (p. 308). 

This, the final lecture of the volume, is concluded by a concise history 


of the eugenics movement in America. 
RoBert M. YERKES 
HarvarD UNIVERSITY 


Early Man in South America. By ALES HrpuiCxa (in collaboration 
with W. H. Hortmes, BAILey WILLIS, FRED EUGENE WRIGHT, 
and CLARENCE N. FENNER). Bulletin 52. Bureau of American 
Ethnology. Washington: Government Printing office, 1912. 
8vo, pp. xv+405. 

For a long time past, a claim for man’s great antiquity in South 
America has been made. The earlier evidence presented came from 
Brazil, the later from Argentina. That from Brazil, though presented 
on fair authority, has always been shaky and insecure; that from Argen- 
tina, on account of its mass, its diversity, its geographical range, its 
presentation by a man with reputation as a palaeontologist, has gained 
considerable consideration and has been accepted by some European 
authorities of weight. The man to whom we chiefly owe the Argentinan 
claim is Florentino Ameghino. He has proposed a classification of 
geological formations running back from modern time to the Upper 
Eocene, from which, at various levels, he has secured industrial vestiges, 
human remains, and the remains of man’s precursors. As the result 
of finds already made, he has developed a scheme of human evolution 
which has been widely quoted. He claims that remains have been 
discovered, not only of several species of man besides Homo sapiens, but 
also of at least two genera of man’s precursors. He has introduced the 
names Homo Caputinclinatus, Homo sinemento, Homo pampaeus 
(=Prothomo), Diprothomo platensis, Tetraprothomo argentinus for his 
new forms. By the term Prothomo, he means a form one step removed 
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from Homo; by Diprothomo, a form two steps back; by Tetraprothomo, 
one four steps back. These he claims toknow. Triprothomo of course 
comes in between Diprothomo and Tetraprothomo, but has not yet been 
found. The theoretical importance of the occurrence of such a series of 
human and pre-human forms within a single area, a thing unparalleled 
elsewhere, could not be overemphasized. Such a wealth of forms in 
Argentina would speak loudly in favor of the South American continent 
as the original home of the Hominidae. This was clearly appreciated 
by Ameghino who, in recently announcing a sixth “hominien,” says: 
“These six species of hominiens, cantoned in the same country, prove 
with all the eloquence of facts without appeal, that here exists the centre 
of origin, diversification, and dispersion of the human genus.” 
It is necessary then that these discoveries and claims receive critical 
examination. In 1910, Ales Hrdlicka visited Argentina and had the 
opportunity to study for himself the formations from which these remains 
were taken, the remains themselves, and the various industrial vestiges, 
which, found and described by Ameghino and others, had been considered 
ancient. Dr. Hrdlicka was fortunate in having with him a competent 
geologist, Mr. Bailey Willis, who has had especial experience in the study 
of such loose, unconsolidated, easily shifted, aeolian, lacustrine, and 
fluviatile deposits as are here in question. Hrdlitka and Willis together 
visited the very sites from which the famous finds were taken, handled 
and studied the remains themselves, collected industrial vestiges for 
themselves in situ, reached their own conclusions. These are of the 
highest importance and significance. Let us look at them in detail. The 
industrial vestiges from Argentinan deposits are (a) baked earth or tierra 
cocida, (6) scoriae, (c) used or worked stones, (d) used or worked bones. 
Our authors decide that the terra cocida and the scoriae are due to purely 
natural causes, not to fires artificially produced by man. The used or 
worked stones and bones are found in situations which suggest no great 
antiquity and comparison of them with objects of relatively recent 
Indian fabrication shows identity with them; there are, indeed, some 
local differences in these finds, but these suggest at most mere tribal 
differences between the makers; nothing was found to indicate a marked 
difference in culture, or a serious antiquity. Examination of the local- 
ities, where the famous remains were found leaves strong doubt of the 
great age of any of Ameghino’s species of Homo. The specimens them- 
selves, when critically examined, do not warrant the establishment of 
new species for any of them. All are plainly Homo—Homo sapiens— 
and Homo sapiens of a clearly marked South American Indian type. 
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One can but be convinced of this the moment that careful measurements 
are made of the specimens and an exact and rigid comparison established 
between them and modern Indian remains. As to the precursors— 
Diprothomo and Tetraprothomo—the case is startling. The piece upon 
which the genus Diprothomo is founded is a skull fragment. Ameghino 
apparently placed it for study upon any flat supporting surface; from it 
he made a full description of a “precursor” far lower than any human 
type now known, lower than Pithecanthropus itself. Hrdlicka says 
that when he really saw and handled the specimen his “first impres- 
sion amounted to incredulity as to its being the relic in question.” 
It is no precursor; when properly oriented and carefully compared with 
human skulls, it is plainly human. Not only so but it is a fragment of 
the skull of “‘a well developed and physically modern-like human indi- 
vidual.” It presents some peculiarities but they are of secondary 
importance and do not even warrant the separation of the skull from 
probable reference to an American Indian. As to Tetraprothomo, this 
precursorial genus of Ameghino is based upon two bones found at 
Monte Hermoso—an atlas and a femur. If the two bones come from 
a single individual it would indeed be different from Homo sapiens. 
The atlas presents some actually striking features. Hrdlicka carefully 
compares it with a series of Indian atlases. He decides that it is 
human, modern, from a short and probably thickset man. Were similar 
atlases found in number, they might perhaps suggest a distinct human 
variety; the simple specimen does not warrant even such an assum- 
ption. The femur, referred by Ameghino to Tetraprothomo, proves to 
be that of a carnivore, probably a cat form, and has no “hominien’’ 
importance. 

As is seen, Hrdlicka’s book is one of destructive criticism. It is 
always an unpleasant task to tear down what another has reared in good 
faith; it is seldom done in entire kindness and courtesy. Hrdlicka shows 
both qualities but he has done his work thoroughly. It is possible 
that from our brief notice one might think our author stands alone in his 
work of criticism, or that he has neglected the bibliography of his subject. 
Far from it; he is by no means the only opponent of Ameghino’s views 
and in his discussion he makes a full presentation of the literature of 
the subject as he takes up point after point. But Hrdlitka is actually 
the only worker, who has taken up all the evidence in detail, subjected 
it to exhaustive critical treatment, and reached definite conclusions. 


FREDERICK STARR 
UnIvERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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The first number of The Quarterly Journal of the Society of American 
Indians lies before us and is a document of exceptional significance. 
The society is a national organization, active membership in which is 
restricted to American Indians. “It proposes to bring together al] 
progressive Indians and friends of Indian progress for the purpose of 
promoting the highest interests of the race and individual.” It aims 
to develop the highest and best in Indian character in such a way as to 
enable the race to hold its own and to make its contribution to our 
American life and civilization. The movement—for it is a movement— 
took form in 1911, at the Ohio State University, when on invitation of 
Professor F. A. McKenzie, its first annual conference was held. The 
second conference was held last year at the same place. It was a notable 
gathering, in which educated and progressive members of the red race 
met with white friends to consult upon plans and methods of advance- 
ment. The objects of the Society are: 

First: To promote and co-operate with all efforts looking to the 
advancement of the Indian in enlightenment which leave him free as a 
man to develop according to the natural laws of social evolution. 

Second: To provide through our open conferences the means of a 
free discussion on all subjects bearing on the welfare of the race. 

Third: To present in a just light the true history of the race, to 
preserve its records and emulate its distinguishing virtues. 

Fourth: To promote citizenship and to obtain the rights thereof. 

Fifth: To establish a legal department to investigate Indian prob- 
lems and to suggest and to obtain remedies. 

Sixth: To exercise the right to oppose any movement that may be 
detrimental to the race. 

Seventh: To direct its energies exclusively to general principles and 
universal interests and not allow itself to be used for any personal or 
private interest. 

Three classes of members are recognized—active, adult persons of 
Indian blood; junior active, Indians below twenty-one years of age; 
associale, persons not Indian but friends of the Indian-American. The 
society will maintain a Quarterly Journal which will cost $1.00 per year 
to members, $1.50 to outsiders. It is to be under the editorial manage- 
ment of Mr. Arthur C. Parker, a Seneca Indian, who is well known for 
his archaeological and historical investigations. The first number is a 
handsomely printed pamphlet of almost one hundred pages, containing 
a number of the addresses given last fall at the conference, summary 
of the conference proceedings, notes and comments, etc. Carefully 
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prepared articles are here printed, written by Indians of seven different 
tribes, and the reader can but be impressed by their serious, thoughtful 
and earnest character. The society has established head-quarters at 
Washington, D.C. (Barrister Building), where Mr. Parker has his 
offices, both as editor of the journal and secretary-treasurer of the society. 
Among the various matters now occupying the society’s attention is the 
observance of a holiday to be known as American Indian Day. It is 
suggested that October 12 (Discovery Day) would be an appropriate 
date and the society urges its celebration “by schools, colleges, historical 
and fraternal organizations, and by the body of citizens generally.”” On 
such a holiday the true character and status of the Indian, past and 
present, might be fittingly presented to the American people. This 
society and its Quarterly Journal deserve much more than a half-hearted 
encouragement. It needs a large, active, and interested, body of asso- 


ciate members. 
FREDERICK STARR 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


American Bad Boys in the Making. By A. H. Stewart, M.D. 
New York: The Bookery, 13 East 38th Street. Pp. 241. 
The author of this book, which consists chiefly of articles and 


addresses written and delivered from time to time, was assistant warden 
at the Kentucky penitentiary for three years. He states as the purpose 
of the book a desire “to awaken parents to a realization of the appalling 
record made by our boys in the criminal annals of the country.” He 
contends that the influence of heredity is exaggerated, and that it is a 
mistake to regard crime as amenable only to repression and intimidation. 

A personal inspection of more than half of the 119 county jails in 
Kentucky led him to regard most of these jails as “loathesome disease 
and crime breeding dens maintained at public expense,” in which old 
and young offenders are herded together in the most dangerous pro- 
miscuity. In the state prison conditions were scarcely better. 

Nor does the author confine himself to a criticism of conditions in 
Kentucky, as the following extracts indicate: ‘Many of our so-called 
reformatories are reformatories in name only.” “Incompentency and 
cruelty still exist in many institutions supposed to be conducted accord- 
ing to the most modern reformatory methods.” “I visited the prisons 
and reformatories in sixteen of our states and in many instances I found 
that the severest punishment was regularly inflicted on small boys in 
state institutions.” ‘The monotonous, red tape and cold mechanical 
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process so prevalent in many industrial schools and eleemosynary 
institutions may produce human machines, but certainly not well- 
rounded citizens. The disproportionate number of delinquents found 
among those reared in orphans’ homes show that children are not adapted 
to any wholesale plan of bringing up.” 

The chapters on the influence of age on conduct and on the relation 
of sex to conduct contain nothing that is new in the literature of these 
topics. The same may be said of the chapter on the relation of mind 
and body to character. All three subjects, however, are treated in an 
interesting popular style. The sections relating to the influence of 
heredity compared with that of environment constitute an eloquent, 
though not always convincing, plea for a larger recognition of the power 
of environment to overcome even the most noxious hereditary influences. 

The sections relating to the relaxation of home discipline and to 
schools fix a large degree of responsibility upon the modern home and 
the modern school for the poor adaptation of the younger generation 
to the real needs of present society. It is pointed out that physical 
culture should occupy a more prominent place in education, from the 
kindergarten to the college; that play is of the greatest hygienic and 
social value; that our lack of respect for law and order is a serious menace 
to democratic institutions; and that the prevention of crime is wiser than 
repression. 

The book as a whole constitutes a popular exposition, based upon 
familiar sources of information and upon some of the author’s own 
experiences, of the newer preventive and reformative criminology, with 
particular reference to that juvenile delinquency for which our present 


social order or disorder is so largely responsible. 
C. W. A. Vepitz 


WasaHINncTON, D.C. 


History of the Supreme Court of the United States. By Gustavus 
Myers. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co., 1912. 

This is a valuable book notwithstanding the dogmatic viewpoint 
and the plain purpose of the author to condemn the federal Supreme 
Court as simply a tool of the interests. 

One good thing is the pointing out to historians and others of the 
many selfish and partisan acts of a tribunal that has seldom been 
described in other language than that of fulsome praise and adoration. 
The country needs to know about the frailties of judges who have 
hitherto been vaunted or beyond the pale of ordinary human experience. 
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From the beginning there has been a tendency on the part of historians 
and of laymen, especially the wealthy, to make the Supreme Court a 
sort of divinity which cannot err and which shall not be criticized. The 
nationalists have done this because the court in its early career always 
decided against the states; while the land speculators, the builders of 
interstate railways, and the heads of great corporations have done the 
same thing because federal courts were thought to be a safer resort than 
those of the states. 

The method of Mr. Myers’ work is to study first the recommenda- 
tions of each judge when he was appointed to office, then to study the 
reports of special committees of Congress investigating matters that 
afterward came before the court for settlement, and finally to follow 
up the history of the great suits that have been determined by the court. 
In this report the book is a decided addition to our historical literatures. 
If one wants to know the antecendents of the men who have composed 
the Supreme Court Myers will prove a ready help. To know judge 
Marshall’s connection with land speculators, even if harmless in so far 
as he was personally involved, helps one to understand the case of 
Hunter vs. Martin’s lessees. To have the documents in hand which show 
Story’s bids toward banks and the privilege-seeking classes is an aid to 
the understanding of many a decision. And when one comes to the rail- 
road era it is still better to know the history of each judge when he was 
appointed to office, to know his clients and his connections with corpora- 
tions or director or other official. 

All this Myers gives, and he names the places, dates, and volumes 
of the many documents in which his evidence is to be located. Every 
page bears its footnote as citation and one is convinced that there are 
vast storehouses of historical material in Washington or in the archives of 
the states which have never been explored by those who have written 
the history of the country or the biographies of the justices. 

The result of Myers’ work, however, is whole condemnation of the 
court. It is and has always been an engine of class aggrandizement, 
a powerful aristocratic organization, composed in the main of unaristo- 
cratic men, working ceaselessly to undermine whatever of democracy 
there was originally in this country. Such complete and overwhelming 
condemnation is unhistorical and it tends to vitiate the valuable parts 
of the book. No good author seeks to prove too much—it is sometimes 
said that a good historian seeks to prove nothing, but simply presents 
the evidence of what has happened in brief and digested form. Certainly 
this book fails when measured by such a standard. Inferences are drawn 
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conclusions set down.which are unjust sometimes to the characters 
under consideration. 

Aside from this the work is of great value. Its bold presentations 
and analysis of evidence seldom used, its short histories of the judges, 
of the party affiliations and business connections are all of utmost impor- 
tance to him who wants to know the truth and where to find it in case 
of need. What the reviewer warns the reader or the librarian against 
is the conclusions oft times drawn, the inferences and interpretations. 
The Supreme Court still lacks a history in the full sense; Myers suggests 
and emphasizes the need of some broad, full work covering the whole 


subject. 
E. Dopp 


University oF CHICAGO 


Bulletin de l’Office de la protection de Venfance. Bruxelles, 1913. 
The royal commission on patronage enters upon the administration 

of the new Belgian juvenile court law with the publication of an organ 

which is to appear quarterly. The first numbers give the law and various 


documents and addresses in explanation. 
C. R. HENDERSON 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Social Welfare in New Zealand. The Result of Twenty Years of 
Progressive Social Legislation and Its Significance for the United 
States and Other Countries. By Hucu H. Lusk. New York: 
Sturgis & Walton Co., 1913. $1.50. 

This, book, written by a former member of the New Zealand parlia- 
ment, presents a quite enthusiastic account and sympathetic interpre- 
tation of the social legislation in New Zealand during the past twenty 
years. Successive chapters describe with some detail the progress of this 
young commonwealth of scarce a million people toward state socialism 
by means of significant beginnings in land nationalization, the achieve- 
ment of a forty-four-hour week for workmen, compulsory arbitration of 
industrial disputes, old-age pensions, universal suffrage, state ownership 
of public utilities, such as railroads, telegraph, telephones, and coal- 
mines, state insurance, and postal savings banks. The writer evidently 
regards New Zealand as an experiment station for the world in social 
legislation, and makes the pertinent suggestion that United States with 
its numerous self-governing states offers an inviting field for further 
experimentation in state socialism of the New Zealand type. 


ERNEST W. BuRGESS 
ToLepO UNIVERSITY 
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The Economic Utilization of History and Other Economic Studies. 
By Henry W. Farnum. New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1913. Pp. viiit-220. $1.25 net. 

This little volume contains, in revised form, several addresses which 
have been given by Professor Farnum in recent years. The presidential 
address given at the annual meeting of the American Economic Associa- 
tion in 1911 occupies the first three chapters and supplies the title for the 
book. Other chapters contain the presidential addresses given before 
the American Association for Labor Legislation in 1908, 1909, and 1910; 
and before the Connecticut Conference of Charities and Correction in 
1911. One article from the Yale Review is included also. 

The central thought of the titular address is that history should be 
utilized as the laboratory of the economist, where the records of the past 
may be studied with a view to discovering the operation of economic 
forces. In the remainder of the book this thesis is illustrated, though not 
directly applied, in the brief but interesting chapters on labor legislation, 
business organization, and charity. In each of these fields, as well as in 
many others, there is need of more complete knowledge of, and sympathy 
with, social facts and forces. Mere knowledge, without sympathy, tends 
to indifference; while an excess of sympathy without adequate knowledge 
breeds sensationalism. The great problem of the constructive worker is 
to steer a middle course between indifference on the one hand and sen- 
sationalism on the other to the attainment of practical results by scientific 
methods. Professor Farnum’s emphasis of this problem is timely, and 
the only regret is that he has confined himself to so brief a treatment of 


a theme at once so promising and so suggestive. 
H. L. Lutz 
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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 


Les conditions biologiques de la timidité.—In social contacts we expose our- 
selves to the possibility of a depreciative judgment, and consequently to a partial 
destruction of ourselves. Physical danger is definitely limited in time and space, 
but an unfavorable opinion may last indefinitely and be communicated to others. 
Intimidation is essentially a powerlessness to assert oneself in the presence of another 
and to win his respect. It is a consciousness of threatened annihilation of a part of 
the self, and consciousness of inability to control the situation. Severe or repeated 
experiences of intimidation may give rise to a permanent phobia of social contacts. 
This is what we mean by timidity.—L. Dupu’s, Revue philosophique, August, 1912. 

S. A. Q. 


The Origin of Totemism.—Convinced of the futility of the search for the specific 
character of first origins, we simply assume that there was a simple beginning. The 
many features of a totemic complex certainly did not appear all at once, but one by 
one, or possibly in small groups. It may be that they all made their first appearance 
in the same clan, or it may be that they had a varied origin. At all events they spread 
by waves of diffusion from clan to clan until they fused into the complex known as 
totemism. This is the pattern theory of the origin of totemism.—A. A. Goldenweiser, 
American Anthropologist, October-December, 1912. S. A. Q. 


Magical Factors in the First Development of Human Labor.—Labor in the 
sense of a continuous, purposive, and organized activity is not much engaged in by 
primitive peoples. But when it does occur, it is impregnated with magical elements 
for the control of the weather, movements of the stars, reproduction of plants and 
animals, sickness, death, etc. Dancing and music are the magical instruments par 
excellence, and hence among the earliest forms of labor.—Felix Krueger, American 
Journal of Psychology, April, 1913. S. A. Q. 


Report of Experiments at the State Reformatory at Bedford, New York.— 
In 1910 six weeks were spent in psychological tests upon certain of the inmates to 
find out whether it would be powthe to frame a practical set of tests which would, 
upon application to a given girl, determine whether she represented the grade of 
normality necessary to receive benefit from the educational work of this institution, 
or to be safely set free after her term wasover. Thirty-five girls were tested in reaction- 
time, memory, attention, and direct and indirect suggestibility. The results were 
sufficiently successful to bring about the installation of a resident one < — 
Eleanor Rowland, Psychological Clinic, May, 1913. A. Q. 


Political and Economic Interpretations of Jurisprudence.—There are two pre- 
vailing types of interpretations of the law. The one is historical, idealistic, and politi- 
cal. The other is mechanical and economic. The political interpretation fails when 
put to the test of application to the facts of Anglo-American law, and the economic 
interpretation fails even more when applied to the traditional element of legal systems. 
Each interpretation is too narrow for the legal science of today.—Roscoe Pond, 
American Political Science Review (Supplement), February, 1913. V. W. B. 


Ethischer Individualismus und soziale Reform in England.—Laissez faire in 
English industry has persisted, re-enforced by the individualistic ethical standards 
of the Calvinists and other dissenters. But in recent years there has been a tendency 
to organize industry on a more social basis and subject it to state regulation. The 
laws and reforms in regard to the land question, the labor question, poor relief, working- 
men’s insurance, and monopolies, the social conception of the cational problem, 
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and the attitude of the churches toward social reforms are evidences of progress from 
an individualistic to a social standard. There is, however, a strong counter-movement 
in favor of laissez faire and individualism that is being led by many conservative news- 
papers and business people.—Herman Levy, Schmoller’s Jahrbuch, Heit 


B. 


The Revival of the Village.—Country village life and occupations develop a 
human type whose existence is of importance to the nation and of value for stocking 
the large cities. The revival of the village, therefore, should be considered as a matter 
of nationaiimportance. For the revival of the viilage, attempts should be made (1) to 
deal, through acts of Parliament, with land and housing conditions; (2) to revive 
village handicrafts; (3) to revive old songs and dances and to stimulate interest in 
social life; (4) to induce villagers to co-operate for common purposes, such as credit, 
buying and selling, joint holding of land to be severally cultivated, and the building 
and ownership of cottages.—Sybella Branford, Sociological Review, pat, 1913. 

V. W. B. 


Le chémage et i’assistance aux chémeurs dans |’Inde Britannique.—There is in 
India no unemployment in the occidental sense of the word, but there is much suffering 
due to the failures in agriculture, and consequent to that the depressions in dependent 
industries, such as weaving. In order to save life and to enable the people to resume 
the ordinary pursuits, various public measures have been taken to mitigate distress 
and to prevent such famines. In addition to the extension of the water supply through 
irrigation works, the improvements in methods of agriculture and trade, and the provi- 
sion of cheap capital by co-operative credit societies of the Raiffeisen type, there has 
been a system of insurance against famines. This famine relief began in 1878, when it 
was made a regular part of the public charges.—C. R. Henderson, Bulletin trimestriet 
de l'association internationale pour la lutie contre le chémage, Janvier—Mars, 191 ; . 

E. H. § 


The Contest against Criminality. Investigation and Probation Work in 
Sweden.—There has been in Sweden no public provision for prisoners released under 
suspended sentences, though there have been voluntary probation officers since 1902 
for juveniles, and since 1906 for adults who have been finally released. In 1910 the 
Protection Society (Skyddsvirnet) was formed, with the purpose of investigation of 
the cases for suspended sentence and the supervision of those liberated under such 
sentence. The municipality of Stockholm and the state have granted subventions to 
this society. But the officers serve gratuitously, and, since there is no law on this 
subject, supervision must be accepted voluntarily by those under suspended sentence. 
—Harold Salomon, Reprint from Journal of the Protection Society (Skyddsvarnet), 
April, 1913. E. H. S. 


Industrial Insurance and Child Welfare.—Industrial insurance may benefit 
children directly, or indirectly—through benefits conferred on the parents. The 
latter are probably the more important. Maternity insurance produces ee results. 
Good laws exist in England and Germany. Halle grants lactation premiums to 
mothers who nurse their own babies. Invalidity insurance brings large social and 
economic benefits. A few of the more important direct benefits are: (1) encourage- 
ment of prophylactic measures against the ailments of children, notably the Central 
Association for Public Welfare in Hanover and a network of “schools for mothers” 
in England; (2) ial benefits for tuberculous children; (3) provision of special 
institutions other sanatoria for children; (4) pensions for children; (5) medical 
inspection of school children; (6) supplementary voluntary insurance.—R. Murray 
Leslie, Journal of State Medicine, April, 1913. _& A od 


The Negro: His Relation to Public Health in the South.—The Negros have a 
material and vitiating effect on the progress of any community in public health matters. 
They are a menace as a source and disseminator of infection. Their average ag 
in Jacksonville, 1908-11, was 23.2 per thousand against 15.2 for whites; birth- 
rate 16.79 for Negroes, 17.85 for whites, or, adding still-births 21.91 for Negroes, 
19.26 for whites. An important factor is the practice of midwifery. In 1910-11, 
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51.7 per cent of all births were attended by Negroe midwives. They belong, usually, 
to the most ignorant type of Negroes. To require the most simple evidence of under- 
standing of their calling would at once disbar them all from practice. Negroes are 
most inadequately supplied with efficient medical attention. Preventable diseases 
cause 42.5 per cent of Negro deaths as against 32.1 per cent of white deaths. A 
colored health improvement association and the employment of a well-trained colored 
nurse for district work under the supervision of the health department have worked 
well in Jacksonville. This work needs to be extended.—C. E. Terry, American Journal! 
of Public Health, April, 1913. R. F.C. 


The Sanitary Supervision of Prostitution at Bremen.—Suppression of prostitu- 
tion isimpossible. The only hope is to reduce the damage connected with prostitution 
Efforts should include improved conditions of livelihood and dwellings, instruction of 
the population on sexual life and the dangers of sexual diseases, perfection of medical 
education and experience, and control and sanitary treatment. The Bremen system 
of internments has been most successful. One small street was placed exclusively at 
the disposal of the police for housing the prostitutes. The houses are carefully regu 
lated, and the street guarded. Periodical medical examinations are required. Girls 
are admitted only of their own free will and on application; examination must show 
them to be perfectly healthy and strong. The proportion of sexually diseased or 
suspicious cases is very rane | less than among secret prostitutes and the frequency 
is being greatly reduced. All women suspected of secret prostitution are arrested 
and examined by the police. If found guilty they are sent to the medical health 
officer for examination and punished after having, in case of infectious condition, been 
treated at the hospital compulsorily until cured.—Kreisarzt Dr. Weidanz, Journal of 
State Medicine, April, 1913. R. F.C. 


Saving the Backward School Child.—Nervous and mental diseases due to eye- 
strain are rapidly increasing with a frightful growth in the general morbidity rates. 
A bulletin of the United States Bureau of Education says that 25 per cent or about 
500,000 of the school children in this country have defective vision, and 75 per cent 
need attention for physical defects which are prejudicial to health and which are 
partially or completely remediable. Experiments by Dr. W. M. Richards, in New 
York City, in examination and treatment were highly successful in their results. 
Principles and practice of refraction are not adequately and correctly taught in medical 
colleges.—George M. Gould, M.D., Journal American Medical x: “a 


1913. 


Room Overcrowding and the Lodger Evil.—No serious attempt has been made 
in America to cope with this problem. We are without accurate information as to 
the extent, causes, and effects of the evil, which is especially manifest among certain 
groups of immigrants. The desire rapidly to acquire money and racial solidarity 
are large factors. The real evil in America lies in the practice of taking lodgers and 
boarders and in the lack of proper housing accommedations for the newly arrived 
single immigrant. The evil effects are physical, moral, civic, social, industrial, and 
economic. Boston and New York are the only cities that have made serious efforts to 
solve the problem, and their methods have been ineffective. The general public 
and the minor courts must be educated with regard to theevil. The landlord, not the 
tenant, should be held primarily responsible for the taking of lodgers and boarders 
into an apartment without written consent of health officials.—Lawrence > 
American Journal of Public Health, January, 1913. on 


The Principle of the Minimum Wage.—The policy of the minimum wage includes 
three different policies aiming at different ends and susceptible of defense and attack 
along different lines: (1) The subsistence minimum. This rests upon the doctrine that 
in every community there is a certain minimum standard of well-being below which 
the life of no member ought to be allowed to fall. A minimum w; , however, carries 
no pledge of continuous employment and it is inadequate unless e rate varies with 
the size and character of the family. The enforcement of a minimum rate in respect 
to workers whose efficiency was not before high enough to be worth that rate will 
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act, in the main, to throw these workers out of employment. (2) The inter-personal 
equality minimum. This is advocated as a means of promoting equality among 
efficiency wages paid to different people at the same time. The conclusion in regard 
to the effect of enforced equalization of efficiency wage-rates in cases where existing 
inequalities correspond to inequalities of marginal net products is that, where methods 
of engaging people are of a casual, unsystematic type, equalization is likely to prove 
socially injurious; but that where these methods are of the concentrated type it is 
certain to prove socially beneficial. (3) The inter-temporal equality minimum. This 
is advocated as a means to promote equality among the efficiency wages paid to the same 
people at different times. This doctrine that economic welfare is in general fostered 
by anything that renders individual income more stable is a valid one. As a means 
to secure this stability there must be a minimum time-wage | side the piece-wage 
to be paid to those workmen to whom the piece- wage scheme would at any time award 
less than the defined sum.—A. C. Pigou, Nineteenth Century, March, 1913. J.H.K. 


Some Dangers in the Present Movement for Industrial Education.— A scheme 
of industrial education proposed for adoption by the next legislature of the state of 
Illinois has several fundamentally bad features associated with it. The scheme 
proposes a separate state commission of vocational education, thus dividing and dupli- 
cating the whole administrative educational machinery. The scheme also tends to 
paralyze modern movements for the vitalizing of the academic education through the 
introduction of manual training, industrial, and social activities. The pi 
segregation will work disastrously for the true interests of the pupils who attend the 
so-called vocational schools. It could not give the pupils a knowledge of industry 
in relation to “science, art, and society,” but onal aim at increased efficiency in 
certain lines. This enthusiasm for vocational guidance should rather exhibit itself, 
first, by encouraging the children to stay in school and fit themselves for work where 
there are genuine openings ahead; second, by guiding public opinion to modify the 
school work so that it shall have more real connection with mt 5 opportunity; third, 


by providing supplementary agencies so that children when they do leave school to 
go out to work shall continue under educational supervision.—John Dewey, Child 
J. H. K. 


Labor Bulletin, February, 1913. : 


Unit Accounting in Social Work.—Social workers are today concerned with a 
close-range study of facts which will lead the way to effective local social administra- 
tion. It is more and more clearly understood that the local neighborhood is the true 
unit of constructive social effort. There is strong demand for ordered information 
as to this subsection of society. It is very desirable that the national and state census 
should give local and detailed statistics and tabulations for the small areas. The local 
registration of all marriages, births, diseases, and deaths should provide specific 
exposition in terms of social geography and classification by age, sex, and nationality. 
All moral statistics should contain details as to precise local environments even to 
specification of individual houses. One of the first results of such an analytical method 
in applied statistics would be to make a better proportioned and adjusted service 
in the city departments. Such information is indispensable to charity societies, social 
service commissions, municipal administrators, and state legislators. Such knowledge 
would also bring about a much more effective form of co-operation between these 
different local neighborhoods and between the districts of a city.—Robert A. Woods, 
American Statistical Association, March, 1913. ' J. H. K. 


Recent Changes in the Composition of the Population of the United States.— 
This article deals only with recent changes in regard to sex, age, and marital conditions 
as shown by the census of 1910. The proportion of males in continental United States 
is shown to be greater by over a million than that recorded at any previous census. 
The number of states to show an excess of females is diminishing. This seems due to 
the unprecedented immigration of the past decade together with the extremely large 
proportion of males in the immigration. The states with the smallest proportion of 
males show an increase in the proportion since 1900, but the states with the largest 
proportion of males have in many cases shown a decrease in this proportion. There 
has been a decrease since 1900 in the proportion of the population in the early-age 
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groups and an increase in the pense: groups, the foreign-born whites being the only 
a tion. The proportion of married is higher in the age periods of early middle life 
ower in the advanced ages. This would indicate a tendency to earlier marriages, 
cithougk the proportion single in advanced ages is greater than in 1890 or in 1900.— 
William B. Bailey, American Statistical Association, March, 1913. J. H. K. 


Wandlungen und Entwicklungstendenzen in der deutschen Auswanderung. — 
The traditional definition of emigration as the surrender of one’s entire economic 
existence in his native country with a view to permanent settlement in another is no 
longer adequate to characterize present-day German emigration. This is becoming 
part of a world-wide phenomenon of the migratory movement of labor between coun- 
tries, following the du ctuations of economic opportunity. The change demands a 


corresponding modification of the conception of emigration and an adaptation of 
statistics to the new conditions. This may be accomplished either by distinguishing 
between temporary and permanent emigrants, or by supplementing the existing 
emigration statistics by re-migration statistics. The latter procedure is recommended. 
—Dr. W. Moenckmeier, Jahrbiicher fiir Nationalikonomie und Statistik, March, 1913. 
P. W. 


Zur historischen Analyse des Patriotismus.—The rise of patriotism is a rela- 
tively recent phenomenon. Ecclesiastical loyalties and conflicts retarded the forma- 
tion of a national consciousness in western Europe until the end of the seventeenth 
century and later. The sense of linguistic and cultural unity emerges gradually, and 
patriotism attaches to ethnic nationality and to civil liberty. In modern states 
patriotism is colored politically where several nationalities are comprised in one 
state, ethnically where state and nationality coincide. The industrial revolution and 
the consequent creation of an international proletariat for a time impeded the growth 
of patriotism by substituting class for country; but the other result of capitalistic 
industry—imperialism—is a species of patriotism. The form which patriotism takes 
varies with the particular environment of a people, and the evolutions the concept 
has undergone in the course of centuries prove that it is not an ethical postulate but 
a historic necessity of every period, which it is every thinking man’s duty to analyze 
for himself—Robert Michels, Archiv fiir Sosial: Wissenschaft und mane Politik, 
January-March, 1913. P.W. 


Uber die Ursachen der physiologischen und pathologischen 
xualcharaktere des Menschen.—For the scientific biologist the question no longer 
is: How are acquired characteristics transmitted? but: How are hereditary char- 
acteristics acquired? And the answer is: By means of non-teleological factors opera- 
tive in the environment. The concept of the pathological is a relative one, implying 
life in the margin of the zone of adaptation. Adaptation is — relative to a given 
enviroement. From the standpoint of eugenics there can be no objection to inbreed- 
ing. The interest of the race lies not in obscuring pathological tendencies but in their 
elimination. A thoroughgoing racial hygiene is realized neither by crossing with sound 
stock nor by sterilization and prohibition of marriage, but solely by positive selection 
of healthy idioplasmic stocks, 1.e., by aiding these through social legislation in collect- 
ing and increasing until they displace the pathological ones.—Dr. Fritz Lenz, Archiv 
tir Rassen- und Gesellschaftsbiologie, September—October, 191 2. P. W. 


Crime et altruisme.—It seems a paradox to associate two words as diverse in 
meaning as crime and altruism, but if we adopt a point of view strictly utilitarian the 
anomaly disappears. Affection and sympathy are motives which dominate many of 
the crimes against property. Some of the most celebrated assassins have been char- 
acterized by a passionate love of family and delicate sentiments of refinement. Religi- 
ous fanatics have believed they were doing God’s will when they slaughtered those of 
alien faiths. Many times loved ones have been slaughtered by their nearest of kin, 
who truly believed that by the act they were pleasing their Deity. Altruistic impulses 
move those who take human lives in order that their victims may be spared earthly 
pain. Mothers have slain their children to shield them from a burden of disgrace 
which would be inevitable should they live. And instances are by no means lacking 
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of persons being dispatched by sympathetic friends because they were burdened with 

great physical or mental distress. The numerous illustrations of cases such as the 

foregoing show emphatically the dominating force of fixed ideas—ideas which may in 

themselves be altruistic, but which may be easily pushed to a conclusion most criminal. 

—Ch. Vallon et G. Genil-Perrin, Archiv d’anthropologie criminelle, February 15, 1913. 
E. E. 


Riddles of the Ten’a Indians.—During the six months preceding the winter 
solstice the Ten’a Indians of Alaska spend their evenings in story-telling; during the 
other six months the stories are displaced by riddles, in the belief that the days will be 
lengthened by this means. These riddles have been handed down through many 
generations and are a part of their folk-lore; consequently the answers are frequently 
no more than mere memory work. For these riddles they possess a language apart 
from that ordinarily used in daily life. Unless one guesses the exact answer that is in 
the propounder’s mind, he is adjudged incorrect, even though his answer may fairly 
fulfil the conditions of the riddle. A hint at the proper answer is sometimes conveyed 
in the question itself—Father Julius Jette, Anthropos, January-February, 1913. 

E. 


The Trade Union Attitude toward Prison Labor.—The trade unionist insists 
that the convict’s labor should not be periormed for the private profit of a contractor; 
but if profit is to be secured, it should go to those dependent on him and to the state. 
The so-called trades taught in penal institutions do not educate the prisoner and train 
him to work as a mechanic after his release. Convict labor should be employed in 
public highway construction, or in providing prema © products for eleemosynary 
institutions, in which there will be a minimum of competition with free labor.—John P. 
Frey, Annals of American Academy, March, 1913. R. E. S. 


The Theory of the Suffrage.—There are five distinct theories of the suffrage which 
have been used to explain or justify various electoral systems: (1) the primitive tribal 
theory that voting is a necessary attribute of mem! ip in the state and that suffrage 
is an adjunct and function of citizenship; (2) the feudal theory that the suffrage is a 


vested privilege usually attached to the possession of land; (3) the theory of the early 

constitutional régime that voting is an abstract right founded in natural law, a con- 

sequence of the social compact, and an incident of popular sovereignty; (4) the modern 

scientific theory that voting is a public office, a function of government; and (5) the 

ethical theory that voting is an important and essential means for the development of 

the individual character.—W. J. Shephard, Annals of American Academy, 4% 
R. E. &. 


1913. 


A Measure of the Manner of Living.-—There should be a measure of the manner 
of living in order to determine the adequacy of household furnishings to the end of 
carrying on the fundamental living processes in accordance with a certain arbitrary 
standard of decency and propriety. Such a standard could be formed by giving 
weights to various articles of furniture in the kitchen, dining-room, bedroom and parlor. 
—C. A. Perry, American Statistical Association, March, 1913. R. E. S. 


Is Insanity on the Increase?—Within the last thirty years there has been a steady 
increase of registered insanity in England and Wales. The causes of this increase are: 
(1) the diminution of unregistered insanity and the increase of asylum accommodations; 
(2) the collective responsibility which has replaced family responsibility; (3) the 
steady diminution of discharge of patients as recovered. Consequently the increase 
of registered insanity does not prove that insanity is on the increase. Unsuitable 
mating and environmental conditions tend to revive a latent neuropathic tendency 
of the stock, or to develop the first forms of nervous degeneracy. Social conditions 
play an important part in producing insanity—F. W. Mott, Sociological Review, 
January, 1913. R. E. S. 


Berufswahl und Berufsschicksal des modernen Industriearbeiters.—The se- 
lection of workers in modern industry is made according to age, environment in youth, 
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qualification, and working power. This selection is essentially the’same for all indus- 
tries studied, but is modified by the size and form of the business. Discussion of the 
effects upon the laborer of the work, forms of payment, division of labor, and rest- 
periods are to be continued in a later number.—Marie Bernays, Archiv fiir Sozial- 
wissenschaft und Sosialpolitik, July, 1912. S. A. Q. 


Konsumvereinbewegung und Volkswirtschaft.—The recent fiscal policy of 
Hamburg in imposing a tax upon consumers’ co-operative societies is not only contrary 
to sound economic and legal principles, but is also a political mistake. The advantages 
of co-operative enterprises are many: (1) living expenses are reduced and (2) com- 
modities of better quality and unadulterated are produced; (3) such societies have 
moral and cultural significance; (4) they promote the common welfare of their members 
by providing insurance and other benefit schemes; (5) they foster diligence, saving 
and business experience. The savings which enable the society to return dividends 
to its members are obtained by cash trading and sales, by elimination of the retail 
dealer’s profit, etc. Of all taxes that on “‘sales” is conceded to be the most unjust 
and oppressive. The effect of taxing co-operative societies will be to reduce the divi- 
dends of the poorest class, since this class especially avails itself of these societies, and 
it will increase the burden of taxation of this class in proportion to the other classes. 
The tendency of this act will be to change the form of organization to evade paying 
taxes, or to increase the number of retail merchants. How will the interest of the 
middle class dealer then be protected ?—W. Kriiger, Annalen des deutschen Reichs, 
No. 6, 1912. Y.S. 


Ein Seminar fiir Soziologie, Politik und Ethik an der Universitit Jassy.—A 
seminar has been formed in the University of Jassy in sociology, political science, and 
ethics under the conviction that these social sciences constitute a single science, and 
with a new thesis in regard to the general nature of seminar work. The general 
portion of the work of the seminar is on the subject of scientific law in the social sciences. 
The particular work of the individual student consists in the preparation of a mono- 
graph on a particular village, in which the student makes a critical study of all the 
social activities of the village. This trains the student for scientific work in al! the 
social sciences.—Demetrius Gusti, Vierteljahrschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Philosophie 
und Sosiologie, Heft II, 1912. E. H. S. 


A Psychological Definition of Religion.—An accurate definition must be broad 
enough to include every conceivable form of religion and sufficiently narrow and speci- 
fic to exclude everything not properly religious. With these requirements in mind the 
following definition is offered: ‘‘ Religion is the endeavor to secure the conservation 
of socially recognized values through specific actions that are believed to evoke some 
agency different from the ordinary ego of the individual, or from other merely human 
beings, and that imply a feeling of dependence upon this agency.” —William K. Wright, 
American Journal of Theology, July, 1912. os. 3. 


Economic Theory of a Legal Minimum Wage.—Sixteen years’ actual experi- 
ence of the legal minimum wage in Victoria, have brought ruin neither to the employer 
nor to the operative. Where a common minimum rate has been fixed: (1) competition 
for employment has not been abolished; (2) industrial and moral efficiency of the opera- 
tive and the productivity of industry have increased; (3) invention and adaption of 
new processes of industry have been stimulated, causing a consequent tendency for it 
to be carried on under more advantageous conditions and so to increase the nation’s 
productivity; (4) the community becomes insured against the evils of industrial 
parasitism; (5) rather than an increase in the amount of maintenance of abnormal 
individuals by the community, there has been a positive increase in demand for 
labor. A joint board of operatives and employers of the whole trade to fix minimum 
standard is recommended.—Sidney Webb, Journal of Political Economy, December, 
1912. R. E. S. 


Agriculture and a Minimum Wage.—The a priori right of the state to fix a 
minimum wage for agricultural laborers is based on their helplessness considered from 
the point of view of organization. There are three possibilities in regard to the 
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problem of deterioration: (1) improved efficiency resulting from an increase of wages; 
(2) an increase in wages followed by no improvement in efficiency; (3) improvement in 
the skill and energy of farmers. Small holdings would obviate the difficulty of 
unemployment.—Reginald Lennard, Economic Review, October, 1912. R. E. S. 


Syndicalism and Socialism.—Syndicalism and socialism are derived from the 
same situation—the universal discontent of workingmen. This discontent is due to 
economic injustice, education, and the sympathy of the church. The ultimate goals 
of syndicalism and socialism are different, though their genesis is the same. Syndical- 
ism would make the operative in each group politically and economically supreme, and 
would eliminate the employer, for labor has been kept from its fair reward. But this 
attitude of syndicalism cannot be justified, for the organization of labor and legislation 
have effected an approximate equilibrium of economic forces. The remedy for their 
attitude lies in an investigatior. of the facts, and the cultivation of sympathy based on 
knowledge.—J. A. R. Marriott, Nineteenth Century, November, 1912. R. E. S. 


Socialism in California Municipalities.—The California Socialist party in local 
politics stands for “‘immediate demands.”’ The local campaigns have not been strug- 
gles between Socialism and Capitalism, but have been general discussions of Socialist 
doctrines, and the issues have been those which stood for a reform program, for an 
extension of city activities and powers, for public ownership, and for clean government. 
The Socialist vote has almost trebled itself since 1908. This increase has been due 
to popular dissatisfaction with current political and administrational conditions, the 
socialist periodicals, and the McNamara trial. Party victories and the actual work 
being done by successful candidates can be noticed by reviewing the situation at 
Berkeley, Los Angeles, San Bernardino, Santa Cruz, Daly, etc. The ability and per- 
sonality of the Socialist candidates have been powerful factors in the local success of 
the party.—Ira B. Cross, National Municipal Review, October, 1912. R. E. S. 


L’assistance par le travail.—Dr. Edouard Courmouls-Houlés has published a 
large work entitled L’ assistance par le travail, in which he favors a plan by which the 
state shall come to the aid of its workmen, especially when they are thrown out of 
employment or are laboring for an inadequate wage. The theories of the book are 
impractical and chimerical, for the introduction of machinery is a benefit rather than 
a detriment to the laborer, and indiscriminate charity serves no lasting purpose in 
solving the problem of pauperism, but often encourages a class of professional loafers 
and vagabonds. Dr. Courmouls-Houlés is more of a solidarist than a collectivist 
and the solidarists are not to be counted on to help solve the problem of the 
unemployed.—Georges de Nouvion, Journal des économistes, August 15, 1912. 

E. E. E. 


Sozialreform und Sffentliche Meinung in England.—In the general strikes of 
1912 the laborers have demanded (a) recognition of the union, (5) exclusive union labor, 
and (c) a minimum wage. The settlement of the controversy was submitted to arbi- 
tration in parliament and a bill was passed which established: (a) a joint district 
wage board, composed of miners and mine-owners in equal numbers, the duty of which 
should be to draw up a graduated minimum-wage scale, and general district instructions 
for the regularity of work, and its efficiency, and for the provision for old-age and 
emergency insurance; (b) a standard of private rights, namely, the laborer may demand 
payment of the minimum wage, the employer is not obliged to hire anyone willing to 
work for the minimum wage, and both employers and laborers are allowed to fight for 
other wage iaws by strikes or shut-outs. The reform movements of recent years 
indicate that theconservatives fight against the general principle of recognizing laborers ; 
the laborer as a party fails to hold to any fundamental principle; the general public con- 
cedes that the strike is a nec wi n for reform, but prefers arbitration as more 
efficient; socialism, liberalism, and syndicalism are especially important.—Mary Agnes 
Hamilton, Zeitschrift fiir Volkswirtschaft, Sosial politik und Verwaltung, IV. 2. 

V. W. B. 


Massnahmen zur Verhiitung von Betriebsunfillen, Gewerbekrankheiten und 
Volkskrankheiten.—Great emphasis should be placed on measures for the prevention 
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of accidents and occupational diseases—increase and improvement of preventive 
regulations, development of the technique of protecting labor, disseminating knowledge 
of protective acts by means of books, journals, conferences, expositions, museums, etc. 
Expert supervision is indispensable. Attention must be given to the construction 
and method of employment of industrial apparatus. Penalties should be imposed for 
selling machinery which does not comply with the safety requirements. The 
co-operation of the workmen is highly desirable. Merely publishing or posting the 
regulations is not sufficient. Workmen must be aroused to active interest by means 
of workmen’s committees, frequent conferences, traveling exhibitions, etc. Regula- 
tions should be scientifically and systematically prepared.—Dr. Konrad Hartmann. 
Bulletin des assurances sociales, 1912, Supplement. Mod 


Grundsiatze des Heilverfahrens in der Sozialversicherung, insbesondere auch 

bei Betriebsunfillen Gewerbekrankheiten und Volkskrankheiten.— Medical treat- 
ment and preventive measures are the principal tasks of social insurance, the payment 
of indemnities is only of secondary importance. The object, in medical treatment, 
should be the complete restoration of the earning power. Patients, physicians, and 
insurance societies must co-operate. The treatment must be prompt and energetic, 
each case individualized, specialists employed when needed, special hospitals and 
sanatoria provided, contagious disease cases isolated, dispensaries established. There 
should also be established institutions for the general improvement of the public 
health—workmen’s homes, workmen’s gardens, rest stations, etc.—Dr. Klein, Bulletin 
des assurances sociales, 1912, Supplement. R. F.C. 
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